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We're working hard to give you more and better 
telephone service than ever before. 


In the last year, we have added 54,000 telephone 
operators; also 26,000 service representatives, secretaries, 
clerks, stenographers, typists and manufacturing 
employees. 

These are just the figures for women. We have also 
increased our employees by 70,000 men — most of them 
war veterans. 

Yet in spite of record figures on employment, manu- 
facturing and installations, we are greatly concerned that 
there are still more than 2,000,000 people waiting for 
telephone service and many who are not getting the kind 
of service they want. 

We want you to know that we are doing our level 
best to catch up with every telephone need of everybody 
— everywhere. 
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The Purpose 


The American Forestry Association is a national organization—educational in 
character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 
forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 
wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; (2) to 
make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


The 
History 


MORE THAN half a century 
ago American men and wom- 
en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless de- 
struction that was taking place. Out of 
their efforts came a collective force—The 
American Forestry Association, first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a national in- 
fluence in 1882. 


The THUs The American Forestry 
Record Association has a long rec- 

ord of efficient public serv- 
ice. The establishment of the United 


States Forest Service and the creation of 
the nationwide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
educational work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservation poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases and the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 


FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members three 
decades ago, the Association 
has attained a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state in the Union and in foreign 
countries throughout the world. The 
funds of the Association are administered 
by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm and training to advance the 
Association’s program. 


The 
Support 


The 


Program 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 
estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. It cooperates closely with 
federal, state and private agencies in con- 
servation work. At the same time it in- 
itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 
projects in conservation in addition to its 
regular broad continuous program of 
education. 
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AFA FORESTRY PROGRAM APPROVED 
Membership Referendum Ratifies Association’s 
30-point Program by Overwhelming Majority 
30-point program for the advancement of American for- 
estry (see March issue), submitted on February 1 by 
the Board of Directors of The American Forestry Asso- THE VOTE 
ciation to its membership for adoption by referendum vote, has 
been overwhelmingly approved. Proposal Yes No 
A special committee appointed to tabulate returns reported —_ 1% 
on March 5 nearly 91 percent approval of the program as sub- ‘ 99% '%o 
mitted—that is, approval of all proposals. Slightly over eight 3 99% 1% 
percent favored the program but voted against one or more 4 99% 1% 
proposals. Less than one-half of one percent opposed the pro- 5 99% 1% 
gram as a whole. 6 98% 2% 
7 99% 1% 
The vote on each of the 30 proposals is indicated in the box 
at right. Twenty-two of the proposals received 99 percent ap- ’ te '% 
proval, seven 98 percent, and one 95 percent. The proposal ’ 98% 2% 
receiving the largest negative vote—five perecent—was No. 15, 10 99% 1% 
providing for control of destructive forest practices by the indi- VW 98% 2% 
vidual states rather than by the federal government. This has 12 99% 1% 
long been the most controversial issue in American forestry, 13 99% 1% 
which may explain the higher than average negative vote. 14 99% 1% 
Among the proposals opposed by two percent of the vote ne — ™” 
were those dealing with federal, state and private ownership of 6 99% '%o 
forest lands, intensive forest management practices, and edu- uy 99% 1% 
cation and assistance to forest owners. 18 99% 1% 
19 99% 1% 
Proposal No, 30—to set up an American Forestry Council 20 99%, 1% 
—was approved by more than 99 percent of the voters. The 21 98% 2% 
proposal does not contemplate the organization of a new or - 999; 19% 
separate agency but the establishment of an office within the . . 
Association through which interested individuals, groups, or- 23 99% '% 
ganizations and agencies may plan and coordinate activities. 24 98% 2% 
The first steps toward this end will be taken by the Association’s 25 98% 2% 
Board of Directors meeting in Washington in mid-April. 26 98% 2% 
: 27 99% 1% 
Members of the special committee tabulating the vote were 28 999; 19% 
Alfred B. Hastings, Society of American Foresters; J. A. Fitz- + : 
water, recently retired chief of the Division of State Forestry, ad wie '% 
U. 8. Forest Service; and Fred Morrell, American Pulp and oe 99% 1% 
Paper Association. 
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Stand Firm, Mr. Secretary 


Sir: I am very pleased to have 
your letter of January 30 advising me 
of the action of the Board of Direc- 
iors of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation with reference to public con- 
servation lands. I was also glad to 
have the opportunity to see the strong, 
forthright editorial which you en- 
closed (“Lest Congress Forget”). 

This affirmative stand on maintain- 
ing the integrity of the public re- 
sources is most encouraging to us. I 
can assure you this department will 
stand firm in its efforts to protect 
the public interest. and we greatly 
value the support of your association. 
—Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Gunner Spare That Tree 


Sir: Your readers may be inter- 
ested in an unusual case of conser- 
vation reported in the London Times 
of January 29. On the previous day 
in the House of Commons the Sec- 
retary of State for War, in reply to 
a question from a member, stated: 

“Instructions have been given that 
mortar firing practice is to be discon- 
tinued in the craig near Llangynidr, 
Breconshire, where a small tree, Pyrus 
minima, said to be the only one of 
its kind in this country, and possibly 
the world, is in danger of being de- 
stroyed.” — L. McCormick-Goodhart, 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 


It’s Developing into a Contest 


Sir: Not often does Josh (J. A.) 
Cope make a mistake. But in correct- 
ing the article “Mississippi Shows the 
Way in 4-H Forestry” (February Ex- 
change) his foot slipped. 

An earlier 4-H Club boy to be sent 
to the 4-H Club Congress in Chicago 
was John C. Jackson of East Baton 
Rouge Parish, Louisiana. John was 
sent to the Congress in 1928. His 
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way was paid as a result of his win- 
ning a contest for the outstanding 
record in Louisiana forestry club 
work. A group of forest industries 
paid for his trip. 

John not only went to Chicago but 
while there he won the President’s 
Cup for the outstanding Club boy of 
that year. 

D. B. Demeritt was the extension 
forester who handled the contest and 
chose the winner. The writer suc- 
ceeded Mr. Demeritt before the Club 
Congress and so I know the facts in 
the case. 

I do not claim that John was the 
first boy to go to the Club Congress 
as a result of winning the forestry 
contest in his state, but I think he 
was one of the earlier winners. 
Robert Moore, Consulting Forester, 
Danville, Pennsylvania. 


Indiana and Farm Forestry 

Sir: Congratulations for “Facing 
the Facts About Farm Forestry,” by 
John F. Preston (February issue). 
Having had quite a few years forestry 
experience in a farm woodland belt I 
am convinced Mr. Preston is as 
“right as two rabbits.” 

Permanent forest management re- 
sults with farm woodlands must be 
instituted on a sound land-use capa- 
bility foundation in which the wood- 
land area to be managed for a long 
time should be on the right land to 
start with and form an essential enter- 
prise in the basic farm economy. 

In Indiana we have thousands of 
woodlots going out by pasture be- 
cause farmers think the land is too 
good for trees. Here agricultural 
leaders and foresters believe that an- 
other 300 to 500 thousand acres in 
trees will eventually go to other uses. 
Conversely a million acres of land 
now in crops or pasture should go to 
trees. Recognizing this we seek to 
arrive at a common denominator with 


the farmers and begin the farm for- 
estry program on a stable foundation. 
Otherwise, foresters too frequently 
will be giving “marketing assistance” 
to help the farmer get where he is 
going with the land anyway—to 
some other use. 

| feel that extension specialists, 
county agents, soil conservationists 
and foresters here in Indiana are 
converging very rapidly toward the 
entire Preston farm forestry philoso- 
phy in extension and action program 
work. Foresters should do some think- 
ing agriculturally as well as complain- 
ing sometimes that agriculturists do 
not recognize forestry sufficiently.— 
Ralph F. Wilcox, State Forester of 
Indiana. 


Orchids All Around 

Sir: The article entitled “Trees 
and Jobs for 100 Years,” by Colonel 
W. B. Greeley, appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue of AMERICAN FORESTS, is 
one that deserves the most careful 
study and praise by everyone having 
an interest in forestry. 

Here we see democracy in action, 
in which industry and the U. S. For- 
est Service have joined together to 
provide for continuous timber pro- 
duction. 

Accordingly, congratulations and 
orchids are in order to: (1) Mr. 
Mark Reed of the Simpson Logging 
Company, pioneer in this accomplish- 
ment; (2) the U. S. Forest Service, 
the public’s guardian; (3) the Con- 
gress of the United States that passed 
the enabling act, making the sus- 
tained unit possible; (4) Colonel W. 
B. Greeley, for telling the story; and 
(5) AMERICAN Forests for a swell 
job in format and printing.—M. H. 
Bruner, Manager, Southern District, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Clemson, South Carolina. 


Don’t Use Nails 

Sir: | would like to stress the in- 
advisability of nailing into trees ex- 
cept with a special lead nail. In mill 
operations nails are one of our most 
serious problems. When a veneer 
knife strikes a steel nail it takes a 
small piece out of the knife. We use 
far more supplies for grinding out 
these defects (in the knife) than we 
do in the actual cutting of our mate- 
rial. Recently I saw a sign announc- 
ing a new conservation project and | 
know the tree on which the sign was 
nailed will be a headache for some 
operator in years to come. 

Little things like this are extremely 
important in forestry.—Robert W. 
Davis, Secretary-Manager, American 
Veneer Package Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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We call it the Mudder! 


Look at that Cletrac tractor wade through that mud! It’s 
darned near impossible to mire it down. It just keeps right 
on getting out the logs in “‘gooey going’”’ that would have 
the ordinary tractor stopped cold! 


The Oliver “‘Cletrac’’ dealer tipped me off. He was up 
here one day giving me the old sales talk when he said 
something that made sense to me. 


““Cletracs have a feature that makes them tops for log- 
ging,” he said. “It’s a protected high-clearance that lets 
them slide right over stumps and rocks without damage. And 
that clearance lets them keep right on moving in muddy, 
sticky going that would have the ordinary tractor mired 
down in no time at all, You’ll be able to stay in the woods 
weeks longer . . . get out a lot more logs.” 


I wasn’t completely convinced but figured it wouldn’t 
hurt to give Cletrac a try. Did it work? Just look at that 
baby. It’s a ‘“‘mudder”’ if I ever saw one. You can’t stump 
‘em! That Oliver ‘‘Cletrac’’ dealer sure is a good man 
to know 


Cletrac 


a product of 


The OLIVER Corporation 


EXTRA SERVICE’’ Industrial Division: 19300 Euclid Ave. - Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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Opportunity for Action 


AS A POLL of public opinion, the 
sweeping endorsement of a Program 
of American Forestry, submitted to 
the membership of The American 
Forestry Association for referendum 
vote during February, indicates plain- 
ly that an overwhelming majority of 
informed people throughout the coun- 
try, given a realistic program of ac- 
tion, are ready to unite and deal col- 
lectively with their forest resource 
problems. This conclusion rests on 
the fact that the vote (see page 147) 
reflects the sentiment of a cross-sec- 
tion of such informed men and wom- 
en in every state of the union, includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii. They repre- 
sent no one interest, class, profession 
or business but forest-minded people 
in all walks of life from farmers and 
workers in the woods to leaders of 
public affairs. Such is the member- 
ship of the Association. 

Of immediate moment is the oppor- 
tunity which the vote clearly dis- 
closes to move forward with strong 
public support into a new era of for- 
est conservation and development. It 
would be wrong, of course, to con- 
clude that this willingness of the pub- 
lic to support a common program is 
a lever by which all obstacles along 
the road to forestry objectives can 
now be removed in one broad sweep. 
The drains upon our forests over the 
years are not reparable in any short 
time. What is indicated is increas- 
ing public awareness of the forest 
situation, widespread desire to do 
something about it, and general ap- 
proval of the lines of action proposed 
by the Association’s directors after 
long and painstaking study. 

Furthermore, we can assume, it 
recognizes that the success of the pro- 
gram rests upon two factors. One is 
the willingness and ability of all for- 
est agencies—state, federal and pri- 
vate—to work together as a team. 
The other is the extent to which edu- 
cation can be made to spark into ac- 
tion not only the owners of forest 
lands but the whole body-politic of 
the forest conservation movement. 


In teamwork, the program itself is 
a graphic example of what can be 
achieved. The Forest Resource Ap- 
praisal, which provided much of its 
factual information, was a coopera- 
tive undertaking; the Higgins Lake 
proposals, which charted its course, 
were the work of leaders in the major 
fields of forest use; the recent Ameri- 
can Forest Congress opened wide the 
doors for the interchange of ideas and 
viewpoints. Thus, from its genesis 
to the final drafting, the program has 
reflected the thinking of the many, 
not the few. It has been team play 
all the way. 

This kind of cooperation not only 
fits the pattern of democracy, it is 
common-sense procedure in the solu- 
tion of any complex and long-range 
problem involving the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the people and the 
nation as a whole. Federal and state 
governments can exercise leadership 
with vigor and success only as their 
leadership has the lasting and in- 
formed support of the people. By 
the same token, owners and oper- 
ators of forest properties, sooner or 
later, are subject to the dictates of 
public opinion. Conditions through- 
out the world being what they are 
today, the present opportunity to de- 
velop a practical working alliance on 
the part of the public, the owners of 
forest lands and their federal and 
state governments underscores the ur- 
gency of prompt action to demon- 
strate that the free enterprise system 
can make the forest lands of the na- 
tion contribute their maximum to 
American life. 

The Association’s program is keyed 
to this opportunity. As the member- 
ship referendum shows, there is over- 
whelming sentiment for private ini- 
tiative and cooperative action spear- 
headed by intensive nationwide edu- 
cation that reaches the tree roots of 
forest holdings, large and small, and 
fans out into all avenues of public 
life. The kind of education referred 
to is not that of the pamphleteer type 
synthesized with propaganda, sky- 


‘ “East Texas Pines”—Photograph by S. L. Frost 
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writing publicity and other  self- 
interest motives. With this type of 
so-called education the public, we 
think, has long since become sur- 
feited and confused. What the pro- 
gram calls for is education that deals 
with well organized facts impartially 
presented and channeled to different 
classes of people in ways that will 
arouse enlightened interest and ac- 
tion. Certainly there is no want of 
evidence that education thus refined 
and localized is a powerful spur to 
forestry progress and merits the faith 
placed in it by the Association’s pro- 
gram. 

Here then is the situation in a nut- 
shell, as it appears te us; if the free 
enterprise system of solving our for- 
est problems is still as potent and 
competent as the American people 
believe, action through education and 
private endeavor must succeed in re- 
storing our nation to a position of 
forest plenty. Time is of the essence. 
If in the course of a decade or even 
less its failure becomes apparent, the 
American people like those of Eng- 
land may swing to drastic public con- 
trols and nationalization of vital re- 
sources. This reasoning was well 
stated in a recent editorial in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“Our system,” the editorial ob- 
serves, “has thrived not only because 
it had a favorable political climate, 
but also because the seemingly in- 
exhaustible natural wealth of our 
country has made a favorable politi- 
cal climate possible. So long as there 
was more than enough to go around, 
there was no need and little agitation 
for governmental economic restric- 
tions. Now, with much of our orig- 
inal natural wealth gone, we are be- 
ginning to understand that political 
liberty is most likely to blossom when 
its roots are fed with economic plen- 
ty, and that the increasing scarcity 
of our natural resources, especially 
those of the soil and the forests, is a 
threat not only to our economic pros- 
perity but to our political way of life 
as well.” 














SELL OUR 
LANDS IN THE 


PUBLIC 
NEST? 


This proposal, says the author, stems from a small 
group of stockmen who are maneuvering to have over 
200,000,000 acres of western public lands passed 
to private ownership. What will you do about it? 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


A SMALL group of stockmen have 
been moving quietly to tear apart our 
public estate in the West, and to ac- 
quire great portions of it for their 
own use. Their scheme is so fantas- 
tic many people refuse to believe in 
its reality. Only an informed and 
aroused public can block it. 

The scheme has been unfolding 
for some time. The public lands di- 
rectly involved are those embraced in 
the grazing districts of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and portions of 
the national forests of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

For several years there has been a 
consistent hacking at the U. S. Forest 
Service—resolutions adopted by 
stock-grower groups damning official 
actions, outbursts of indignation re- 
ported in the press, appeals to con- 
gressional delegations to thwart or 
reverse decisions of forest officers. 
This has been an undermining action, 
a preliminary strategy to discredit 
the service and its officials. 

An example of these tactics oc- 


THE AUTHOR, «a well-known Denver, 
Colorado, writer and engineer has fol 
lowed the history of grazing activities 
and squabbles in the West for several 
decades. His story is told from first 
hand experience with both stockmen 
and government administrators, 
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curred on December 17, 1946, when 
the executive board of the Wyoming 
Livestock Association demanded that 
Regional Forester John W. Spencer 
of Denver, be dismissed forthwith. 
In a talk given by invitation before 
the agricultural committee of the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce, Spencer 
had said that proposals to turn vast 
areas of our public lands over to 
private individuals were not being 
promoted by the livestock industry 
as such, but by a small clique of 
“rabble rousers” within a small part 
of that industry. 

The Wyoming association picked 
out those two words, declared they 
were “insulting and near libelous” 
and demanded Spencer’s official hide. 
If they could smash Spencer, it would 
put fear in other federal officials re- 
sponsible for the management of pub- 
lic lands. But the move backlashed 
because, when conservationists over 
the country learned of this attack, 
an avalanche of protest against “ad- 
ministration by intimidation” poured 
into Washington. The incident re- 
vealed to many the virulence of this 
little group reaching for the public 
lands of the West. 

Ample evidence that the present 
campaign is not an impulsive gesture 
lies in the text of Senate Bill 1945 
of the 79th Congress, introduced 





S. Forest Service Photo 


March 5, 1946, by Senator Edward V. 
Robertson of Cody, Wyoming. This 
bill proposed an involved procedure 
for transfer of our western public 
lands to the states, a “baiting” of 
the scheme with some money to be 
allocated to local schools, and_ ulti- 
mate private ownership. Not only 
were the Taylor Act grazing lands to 
be disposed of by this circuitous route 
but also tremendous blocks within 
national forests, national parks and 
monuments, wildlife and recreational 
reservations and other classes of pub- 
lic property. The bill did not pass, 
but it reveals the pattern of the 
scheme. 

The drive by this small group took 
definite form at Salt Lake City last 
August with the formation of the 
Joint Livestock Committee or Public 
Lands. This committee is made up 
of four sheepmen, four cattlemen, and 
two who raise both sheep and cattle. 
Its stated purpose is to formulate “a 
program for proposed transfer of 
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Blissfully unaware of the political and economic forces threatening the ownership and conservation of the 
land on which they graze, these cattle feed on the public range in the Boise National Forest, Idaho 


public domain to private ownership.” 

This committee met quietly in va- 
rious parts of the West to carry out 
its assignment. Soon there were ru- 
mors of what was being plotted, then 
it began to appear in print. The 
extent and enormity of the commit- 
tee’s plans did not come totally into 
the open, however, until early this 
year when J. Elmer Brock of Wyo- 
ming, committee vice-chairman, is- 
sued a statement which was pub- 
lished February 2 in a Denver news- 
paper and which revealed the ulti- 
mate objective of the scheme. Essen- 
tially what the little group of stock- 
men hopes to do is to have the graz- 
ing lands administered by the De- 
partment of the Interior—a total of 
145,777,974 acres—opened to pri- 
vate purchase. Only those who hold 
leases on specific ‘areas would be per- 
mitted to buy their allotments—no 
others could. That breathes special 
privilege and monopoly in capital 
letters. 
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The purchase price would be deter- 
mined by a “formula.” As explained 
at one stockmen’s meeting, this would 
consider only grazing values of the 
land—any other values would be dis- 
regarded. For example, if a section 
of land, say one square mile, would 
produce forage sufficient to support 
10 cattle for 12 months, the price 
per acre for that section would be 
seven cents times 10, or 70 cents an 
acre. 

But beyond that the proposals 
would provide that the holder of lease 
or permit on public lands would have 
15 years to exercise his exclusive op- 
tion, and if he elects to buy he would 
have 30 years to pay, with one and a 
half percent interest on unpaid bal- 
ances. 

The Joint Committee met in Den- 
ver late in February this year. Press 
reports state that the committee de- 
cided to “go all out” to secure pri- 
vate ownership of all Taylor Act graz- 
ing lands. Dan Hughes of Montrose, 


Colorado, chairman of the committee, 
is reported as declaring that “the 
stockmen are not aiming at this time 
at private ownership of grazing lands 
administered by the Forest Service.” 
The italics are ours—and they are 
significant. For Senate Bill 1945 of 
the 79th Congress shows how far this 
group hopes to go. And certainly 
Vice-Chairman Brock laid objectives 
before the public in his published 
statement. 

Wrote Mr. Brock: “As a first step 
toward acquiring ownership of the 
land they use, stockmen are propos- 
ing that the government be required 
to offer for sale to grazing permit 
holders approximately 130 million 
acres being administered under the 
Taylor Grazing Act.” The italics are 
ours. Further on he declares, “Even- 
tually stockmen hope to return other 
public grazing lands in the West to 
private owners—the men who now 
utilize these properties. The total 
grazing lands include some tracts now 
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in the national forests and even some 
tracts which never should have been 
included in national parks but have 
been placed there.” 

There you have it! 

What would this scheme do to the 
western national forests? There are 
130,683,965 acres in national for- 
ests of the 11 western “public land” 
states. Although Theodore Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot never recognized 
the grazing of domestic livestock as 
a primary forest use, nor is it in basic 
legislation creating these great reser- 
vations, livestock were using the for- 
ests when they were established. Be- 
cause they were permitted to continue 
to use forest land forage, we now face 
their demand for total private owner- 
ship. 

Of the 130,683.965 acres in the 
western national forests, 80,256,358 
are embraced in grazing allotments. 
Boundaries of these allotments gen- 
erally are ridges between watersheds 
or other physical features. Grazing 
permits cover stream bottoms. This 
is the public fishing area of the West. 
Practically all summer range of deer 
and elk would be encompassed with- 
in boundaries of present grazing al- 
lotments. What would happen to this 
resource—and to public hunting 
grounds of the western states? 

In 1945, fishermen in 11 western 
states bought 1,558,564 _ licenses, 
hunters 1,425,024. There is over a 
20 percent increase in those figures 
as of today. Most hunting and fish- 
ing occurs on our public reservations 
as western sportsmen go afield. Have 
these citizens no right to be heard in 
this matter? Are they to be “repre- 
sented” by the Joint Committee? 
Hasn’t any and every outdoorsman 
equal title in these lands with any 
stockman ? 

Watershed, irrigation, timber, min- 
ing, game, fish, recreation—these are 
values which proponents of private 
ownership of our public lands regard 
as of no consequence. In their out- 
look they see the grazing of privately 
owned livestock as the only real use 
derivable from these lands. Can any 
sane person accept such an assump- 
tion? 

Many fallacious and ridiculous rep- 
resentations are being brought forth 
by the proponents of this scheme to 
delude and confuse the present own- 
ers of the lands, the public. 

“Rights” are one claim. They know 
well that they are permitted to use 
these lands, have no rights, but they 
hope Congress can be persuaded to 
enact a law that will make those 
fancied “rights” real. 
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Twisting words, this group says 
they wish to “return” public lands to 
private ownership. Title to these 
lands is and always has been in The 
People of these United States—no 
others. But by such a shenanigan an 
impression is created that these lands 
have been taken from the stockmen 
in the past and all that they want now 
is to have them returned. And they 
don’t say “please”; they’re demand- 
ing. 

This scheme is draped in much talk 
about “private enterprise” being 
stifled by federal bureaucrats. If 
they can get title, at a neat 70 cents 
an acre, “private enterprise” will be 
freed! 

Irrigation farming is dependent on 
protected watersheds within our pub- 
lic lands. Little sawmills cut timber 
from national forests on a long-range 
rotation plan. Dude ranches, the re- 
sort business, a tremendous business 
in sporting goods and services to 
hunters and fishermen all rest on con- 
tinuing public ownership of these 
lands and their recreational resources 
being available to all people. 

This clique of stockmen apparently 
sees “private enterprise” only when 
it is exclusive to themselves. 

Another crv is that private owner- 
ship of these lands will “put them on 
the tax base.” The inference is that 
this will produce more revenue for 
local governmental units. The na- 
tional forests. by law, now allocate 
25 percent of net earnings to states 
containing such forests and each 
county gets its share in proportion 
to the forest acreage within its boun- 
daries. An additional 10 percent of 
receipts must he spent on local road 
and trail building and improvement. 
By law, 50 percent of Tavlor grazing 
receipts are allocated back to the 
states. 

These funds allocated to local uses 
derive from all resources of the lands. 
What flimflammery could he used to 
convince any sane person that 70 
cents an acre land, devoted to one 
single use, can ever supply the local 
governmental units any such funds 
as now come to the community from 
present sources? And what about 
the loss in “tax base” existing in oth- 
er private enterprises that must have 
these lands in public ownership if 
they are to survive? 

By far the most preposterous state- 
ment advanced is the claim that un- 
less western stockmen are allowed to 
purchase these public lands “the live- 
stock industry” will go smash. 

We find this as the opening line of 
Mr. Brock’s February 2 statement: 
“If the livestock industry—the back- 


bone of western economic life—is to 
survive, the time has come to place 
public grazing lands in the ownership 
of cattlemen and sheep men who use 
it in the conduct of their business.” 
It is interesting to note how he recog- 
nizes no other use on these lands, and 
how he so definitely advances the im- 
pression that livestock operation on 
public lands is the livestock industry. 

Let’s explore that statement for 
truth or falsity. Take one state, Colo- 
rado, as a case history. It is repre- 
sentative. In general, everyone of 
the 11 “public land” states will show 
a similar record. 

A bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics bulletin, released on February 18, 
states that there were 1,625,000 head 
of beef cattle in Colorado in 1946, 
Forest Service records show that only 
190,000 of these were permitted to 
graze in the national forests and for 
a period of slightly over four months. 
On this basis, less than four percent 
of all beef cattle grazing in Colorado 
was obtained from the forest ranges. 


An additional 186,000 beef cattle 
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were permitted on Colorado’s Taylor 
Act grazing lands for approximately 
the same length of time; the percent- 
ages being about the same as those 
for the national forests. Thus it can 
be seen that about one twenty-fifth of 
all cattle-feeding-days in Colorado is 
derived from the national forests and 
Taylor grazing lands. 

The figures also show that ap- 
proximately seven percent of all sheep 
grazing in the state is on national 
forest land and about 25 percent is 
on Taylor Act lands. 

Since these lands are now carrying 
their full quota of animals—and in 
some cases more than they should 
carry to conserve the forage—how is 
the transfer to private ownership es- 
sential to the “survival” of the live- 
stock industry, nationally, regionally 
or locally? 

Here we have a vivid picture of 
how small a portion of the livestock 
industry actually rests on public lands 
grazing. An illusion has been care- 
fully built up that this grazing is the 
industry—while it is only a fragment 


of the whole, even in the West. Fur- 
thermore, it should be apparent how 
few of all western stockmen have 
any genuine interest in these lands; 
what a small group would benefit if 
the proposals of the Joint Committee 
became law. 

But the glaring truth is not all 
stockmen holding permits on public 
lands favor this move. 

(See action of Idaho State Legisla- 
ture on page 176.—EbirTor.) 

But those who do are entrenched, 
determined, highly organized. 

Publicly and privately they have 
said with this accomplished, they will 
turn to dismemberment of western 
national forests, parks and monu- 
ments. That is the strategy—to pull 
down and absorb the most vulnerable 
public properties first, the Taylor 
lands, set a precedent, fix a policy, 
and then—they’ll take another bite, 
out of forests, parks and monuments. 

There is only one sure, safe pro- 
cedure to be followed in combating 
the determined little group of special 
interests. Every citizen, co-owner 


with all other citizens, must demand, 
with all force, that not one bill shall 
be passed by Congress to affect the 
status of these great public reserva- 
tions or modify present administra- 
tion and policies directing the destiny 
of these lands. Already several in- 
troduced will hack away at this prop- 
erty. Others surely will appear. Un. 
less we are on guard, many little bills, 
each not too drastic in itself, will be 
introduced, which, if fitted together, 
would make the entire design. 

What Congress could do would be 
to launch an honest, unbiased and 
inclusive investigation of those who 
are campaigning for the monopolistic 
acquisition of our public lands, the 
forces behind them, the interests that 
would benefit if their proposals were 
to succeed. 

Members of this little group, ap- 
parently self-hypnotized with belief 
in their own strength, must be set in 
their proper place. NOW. 

Who must do this? The present 
owners of these properties—the Peo- 
ple of the United States. YOU! 


The development of water on arid ranges is an important part of the range improvement program of the 


Department of the Interior. 
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On the Ouray Grazing District, Colorado, sheep thrive on the fall range 








REDWOODS 


J. Preston Myers and M. G. Dalgliesh 


TO THOSE who at Easter time cher- 
ish a potted plant bearing waxen lilies 
on a leafy stem, the knowledge that 
their plant may have originated in 
the soil that once produced mighty 
redwoods may come as an interest- 
ing revelation. Most people think 
of lilies in association with foreign 
lands, and in this they are right—or 
were right. Prior to the war this 
country imported millions of lily 
bulbs annually, mainly from Japan. 
But since 1940 cutover redwood lands 
in northern California and Oregon 
have been producing a fair share of 
the bulbs which, forced in green- 
houses, supply the Easter lily mar- 
ket. The combination of soil, rain- 
fall and summer fog make this region 
ideal for lily culture. 
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By LAURA ADAMS ARMER 


Some of the largest lily gardens in 
the area are in Humboldt County, 
California, on land that was cleared 
in the early days of lumbering. And 
what a sight it is in July and August! 
Rows of fragrant white flowers stretch 
to the horizon, acre after acre above 
the foam-crested surf of the Pacific. 
But there are also many small gar- 
dens and these, often in a setting of 
second-growth redwoods, are of more 
than ordinary interest for they rep- 
resent in a sense a back-to-the-land 
trend in the region. 

For example, a wartime aircraft 
worker in Los Angeles, seeking peace- 
time occupation, bought a 43-acre 
ranch in the region. Starting with a 


half acre lily crop, he increased this 
in three years to four acres—appar- 
ently with such success that the value 
of his land jumped from $60 an acre 
to $1000. But his chief reward was 
healthful occupation and release from 
the strain of war work. 

For a true picture of this interest- 
ing development, imagine a tiny farm 
set among second-growth redwoods. 
Near the log house a 1000-year-old 
stump serves as foundation for a wa- 
ter tank. September sunshine rests 
on rows of lily plants. The blooming 
season over, the bulbs are ready to 
be harvested. A boy skillfully wields 
a shovel in the powdery loam. Bulb 
after bulb is loosened, to be picked 
up by the boy’s sister who places 
them in a carton with the bulblets 
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adhering to the stem below the leaves. 

The children carry their loads to 
their father who clips the stems from 
the larger bulbs. They are then 
graded for size and packed in boxes. 
The bulblets, of course, are handled 
with great care, for these will be 
planted for the following year’s crop. 
Two years are required to produce 
bulbs of commercial size that is, 
seven inches or more in circumfer- 
ence. They are sold through a lily- 
growers cooperative. 





ths Planting time is in October, and 
~~ all bulblets are put in newly prepared 


ground. The previous year’s soil 
must be given a rest and freed from 
possible nematodes. These micro- 
scopic worms are just one pest to 
guard against. Bulbs are treated in 
hot water before planting. For a 
month or two there is a vacation 
from lily culture, but from the time 
the lilies shoot out of the ground 

















I*:otos by J. Preston Myers and M. G. Dalgliesh 


Above — Easter lilies against a 
backdrop of young redwoods. 
Many such gardens dot cutover 
land in California and Oregon 


Left —the Pacific Northwest's 
own Croft lily, a cross between 
the Asiatic and other white spe- 
cies. It is hardy and _ prolific 


Below—the lilies bloom in July 
and August. In September the 
bulbs are harvested, forced in 
greenhouses for Easter trade 

























until the first buds set in the spring, 
weeding is the major occupation. 
Then comes the spring spraying for 
aphids. 

During blossom time the buds in 
a field slant toward the sun, looking 
for all the world like a flock of birds 
with cream-colored beaks. Almost 
breathlessly the children watch the 
trumpet-shaped flowers unfold. A 
holiday is declared for a week so that 
tourists and others may come to view 
the lilies in all their glory. 

These lilies of the Northwest are 
mostly Croft lilies, a cross between 
Lilium longiflorum, the original of 
which is a native of China and Japan, 
and other white species developed at 
Bandon, Oregon, by Sidney Croft. 
They are hardy and prolific. 
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BLASTING, chopping and _ bulldoz- 
ing their way through the wilder- 
ness, road crews of the U. S. Forest 
Service and Public Roads Adminis- 
tration are beating paths to more in- 
tensive forest management. 

In 31 states, from Washington to 
New Hampshire, from California to 
Florida, chugging tractors, air com- 
pressors with their staccato beat, 
men with axes and power saws, 
shovels and sledges are constructing 
logging roads into old growth timber 
stands. 

Financed in the main by $11,800,- 
000 from the National Housing 
Agency, but supplemented by $5,- 
200,000 of regular U. S. Forest 
Service funds, the program is de- 
signed primarily to produce logs and 
lumber to meet the nation’s housing 
shortage. Another $1,100,000 of 
NHA funds is being made available, 
bringing the total federal govern- 
ment outlay up to $18,100,000 for 
2,345 miles of timber access roads. 
Construction cost for an average mile 
of the new roads is in the neighbor- 
hood of $6,650, excluding indirect 
items such as surveying and pur- 
chase of equipment. 

“Mighty expensive woods roads,” 
you say. And you are right! But it 
must be remembered that this is 
road building at its toughest. All 
the “easy” roads to the most acces- 
sible timber have been built in the 
past. Those roads are serving their 
purpose. In fact, in many cases they 
have served it too well. The most 
accessible stands have been heavily 
cut to produce the America we know 
today; and, more recently, to equip 
it to win an expensive war. To pro- 
duce logs at the rate needed to 
maintain high levels of lumber pro- 
duction, it is now necessary to go 
beyond the easy going and to open 
up areas where loggers and heavy 
equipment had never dared to ven- 
ture before. 

Often the rights-of-way follow 
corkscrew patterns, winding up the 
courses of steep canyons and rocky 
streams. They hang along the sides 
of precipitous mountains, cross slide 
rock of treacherous instability and 
must literally be blasted through 
solid rock. Gullies must be filled or 
bridges and trestles built to span 
them. In all, it is a tough and dan- 
gerous grind for the army of 2,000 
men, many of them ex-GlI’s, em- 
ployed by the government and the 
road contractors. An idea of the 
type of construction problems en- 
countered can be gained from the 
official estimates that equipment 
used on the projects will depreciate 
to the extent of $1,500,000 for this 
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Designed to make timber available to meet housing needs, 
new roads into untapped areas are speeding progress to 
better management and increased rates of forest growth 


year’s use alone, and that an addi- 
tional $1,500,000 is ear-marked to 
meet anticipated repair bills. And as 
the roads are pushed deeper into the 
remote areas, costs may be expected 
to rise. This year’s $6,650-a-mile 
might well exceed $11,000 as the 
program develops in 1918. 
Planned, surveyed and checked by 
the Forest Service and Public Roads 
Administration engineers, about 60 
percent of the actual road building 
is being done by private contractors, 
the remainder by the Forest Service. 
Road building of this magnitude has 
not been attempted by the Service 
since the days of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps when labor and 
equipment were much less expensive. 
And in few instances did the CCC 
roads develop to the standard neces- 
sary for heavy-duty logging roads. 
Just as fast as the roads are built, 
or even before, timber sales contracts 
are being made with private opera- 
tors who will cut the timber for use 
in the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program. It is estimated that the 
access roads will result in a billion 
more board feet of lumber than 
otherwise would be harvested in 


1947. 


In the past, it has been the govern- 
ment’s policy in many instances to 
effect timber sales without the build- 
ing of access roads. In such cases, 
the operator who bought the timber 
was expected to provide his own 
roads into the area, or at least to 
provide for part of the construction 
and maintenance. For most of the 
areas now being opened up for log- 
ging, this is impossible. In the first 
place, few operators could be at- 
tracted to bid on the timber if they 
were expected to pay for any appre- 
ciable part of the necessary road 
building. As pointed out, costs are 
extremely high. Such costs, unless 
spread out over many years of opera- 
tion, would price the lumber right 
off the market. 

Another factor, justifying the 
government’s undertaking the project 
is the urgency of supplying addi- 
tional lumber for the housing short- 
age. If left to the discretion of pri- 
vate operators, years might pass be- 
fore many of the areas would be en- 
tered. Still another factor is the need 
on the part of the Forest Service to 
put these remote forests under in- 
tensive management. To bring these 
forest sites up to their maximum pro- 


On their way to the mill, over roads blas‘ed and hewed through 
remote mountain areas, the logs will move in steady procession 
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duction of wood and wood products 
systematic harvesting must be carried 
out—and that means roads over 
which men and equipment can move 
in to improve growth conditions and 
add to the national wealth by har- 
vesting the mature trees. 

Many of the old growth stands are 
producing considerably less timber 
than they are capable of producing. 
In some instances they have reached 
the stage where a net loss of mer- 
chantable material can be shown. 
Like any other crop grown in the 
soil, trees should be harvested when 
ripe. Economically trees become ripe 
for the saw when their growth rate 
starts to decline. If the trees are al- 
lowed to remain in the forest beyond 
this point, the interest on the wood 
investment becomes progressively 
less each year; and if they remain 
until they die of old age or insect 
and disease attack, the investment 
becomes a total loss. Therefore, if 
America’s forests are to produce the 
maximum of wood for the national 
economy they must be placed under 
intensive management. 

Aside from the urgency of meet- 
ing present lumber requirements, the 
government, as represented by the 
Forest Service, considers the expen- 
ditures for access roads as an invest- 
ment in forest management. The 
roads will make possible a continu- 
ing program of sustained forest 
yield. 





In 31 states, the crews are 


building 2,345 miles of road 


Typical of the purpose and effect 
of the program is the Tule Creek 
Project on the Trinity National For- 
est in California. From the town of 
Hayfork on the edge of the forest, 
3.6 miles of old road across the flat 
to the forest boundary is being im- 
proved to the point where it will be 
suitable for the movement of heavy 
traffic. The existing road now serves 
the farmers and others of the com- 
munity, but could never stand the 
additional traffic of logging trucks. 
Two new bridges must be built in 
this short stretch, and the road must 
be given a surfacing to make it 
travelable in all kinds of weather. At 
the end of this betterment project, a 
brand new forest road strikes out for 
14.7 miles into the heart of old 
growth Douglasfir, white fir and 
sugar and ponderosa pines. The new 
section will be a one-way, medium- 
standard road designed to carry log- 
ging equipment and heavily loaded 
trucks. Like many other develop- 
ments in the access road program, 
the 14 miles may be considered as a 
main trunk road from which subse- 
quent spurs will extend deeper into 
the forest on either side, thereby ex- 
tending the usefulness of the present 
project many times. 

Construction on the Tule Creek 
Project probably will not be com- 
pleted until June, but already a tim- 
ber sale of 120 million board feet has 
been effected by the Forest Service. 

















The purchaser is bringing in a band 
mill—the first in Trinity County— 
to establish the first major logging 
and milling operation in this old 
growth area. The sale involves 9,840 
acres with an average timber stand 
of 31,700 board feet an acre. The 
average harvest from this sale will 
amount to about 13,000 feet an acre 
of trees marked for cutting by For- 
est Service timber management men. 

For the next six years this one 
operator will harvest 20 million 
board feet each year from the forest 
made accessible by the new road. Af- 
ter the present sale is completed it is 
anticipated that additional sales will 
be made in the working circle to pro- 
vide an annual sustained yield of 
about 20 million board feet. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that 
this area in 1946 produced abso- 
lutely nothing. In fact, because of 
the old trees in the stand and the 
natural decadence that was taking 
place, it was a net loss as a timber 
producer. 

Examples such as this may be 
quoted all across the map of the 
United States, and particularly in 
the western states where most of the 
remaining old growth stands are 
located. 

Many of the roads, however, are 
extensions of existing logging roads 

extensions that make it possible 
for operators to go deeper into the 

(Turn to page 192) 
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ARBOR DAY 
IS 
75 YEARS OLD 


ARBOR DAY will be 75 years old this month. 


Conceived by tree-loving J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Grover Cleveland, and from 1892 
to 1896 president of The American Forestry Association, as a 
day “especially set apart and consecrated for tree planting,” 
Arbor Day was first observed in Nebraska on April 10, 1872. 
Originally intended to encourage tree planting in that practi- 
cally treeless territory, its observance is now universal. 


Moving to Nebraska from New York State in 1854, Mr. Mor- 
ton quickly became a leader in the political, agricultural and 
cultural life of the territory. Thus when he presented his Arbor 
Day resolution to the State Board of Agriculture in 1872, it 
was readily approved. Later, in 1885, the State Legislature 
paid tribute to his vision and untiring efforts to establish trees 
on the plains of Nebraska by designating April 22, Mr. Mor- 
ton’s birthday, a legal holiday to be known as Arbor Day. 
The whole nation paid tribute in 1922 when President Warren 
Harding, to commemorate the golden anniversary of Arbor 
Day, issued a proclamation urging the governors of each state 
to designate and set apart the week April 16-22 as forest-pro- 
tection week. Again, in 1932, on the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Mr. Morton’s birth, he was nationally recognized—this 
time by a special commemorative Arbor Day stamp issued by 
the federal government. 


Within two decades after the first celebration in Nebraska, 
all but a few states were observing Arbor Day. Activities va- 
ried from the planting of a tree to gala festivals. Undoubtedly 
the most memorable observance during this early period was 
in 1882 when Ohio’s first Arbor Day was proclaimed to coin- 
cide with the first American Forest Congress. This historic con- 
ference, held in Cincinnati (see October 1946, issue), marked 
the real beginning of the national activities of The American 
Forestry Association. More than 25,000 men, women and 
children took part in the Cincinnati tree planting ceremony, 
which was heralded by a colorful parade and a salute of 13 
guns. 


A million trees were planted in Nebraska on that first Arbor 
Day 75 years ago—and millions more have become rooted, not 
only in the soil of this plains state but in that of every state in 
the nation, as the result of J. Sterling Morton’s great vision 
and public interest. Indeed, he so inspired his fellow citizens 
to plant trees that Nebraska, once practically treeless, is now 
popularly known as the Tree Planter’s State. 


Thus as the nation observes the 75th anniversary of Arbor 
Day, no greater tribute to its founder can be made than a na- 
tional resolve to plant trees—especially on the millions of acres 
in this country where the highest economic use of the land is 
timber growing. 


et’s make America known as the Tree Planter’s Nation! 
Let ke A k the Tree Planter’s Nation! 
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Founder of Arbor Day 


J. STERLING MORTON—ON TREES 


The following excerpts are from a letter writ- 
ten by J. Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor Day, 
to the Omaha Daily Herald on the occasion of 
the first tree planting celebration in Nebraska 
on April 10, 1872. The complete statement ma 
be found in James C. Olson's fascinating book 
J. Sterling Morton, published by the University 
of Nebraska Press, Lincoln. 


“Trees grow in time. The poorest landowner 
... has just as large a fortune, of time, secured 
to him, as has the richest. And the rain and sun- 
shine and seasons will be his partners, just as 
genially and gently as they will be those of any 
millionaire, and will make the trees planted by 
the poor man grow just as grandly and beauti- 
fully as those planted by the opulent. . . . 


“There is a true triumph in the unswerving 
integrity and genuine democracy of trees, for 
they refuse to be influenced by m or social 
position and thus tower morally, barpae as physi- 
cally, high above Congressmen and many other 
patriots of this dollaring age. . . . 


“A collection of inanimate marbles may, for a 
few years, preserve name, and entry, and 
exit on this stage in life’s short play. But how 
much more enduring are the animate trees of 
our own planting. They grow and self-perpetu- 
ate themselves, and shed yearly blessings on our 
race. Trees are the monuments | would have 
and in their yearly tribute of emerald foliage, 
variegated flowers and blushing fruit, | would 
find my most acceptable panegyric. . . . 


“May Arbor Day become a icy forever, and its 
anniversary be perpetuated in the constantly in- 
creasing blessings which its faithful observance 
is absolutely certain to bestow. . . .” 
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THE ARMY SOLVES 


A SHORTAGE 


WERE Archibald McDonald alive to- 
day and back in his old domain on 
Puget Sound, he might doubt his 
eyes. For there, on the lush 
open prairie where cattle grazed 100 
years ago the United States Army to- 
day is harvesting 15 million board 
feet of timber for its own use. 

A hundred years ago, McDonald 
was a chief trader for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. In 1833 the company 
sent him north from Fort Vancouver, 
on the Columbia River, to establish a 
trading post on Puget Sound. His 
party of carpenters and woodsmen 
trekked 150 miles through the un- 
broken West Coast forest, finally 


own 


emerging on a great plain at the 
southern reaches of the Sound. There 
they built the white man’s first struc- 
ture of that region and called it Fort 
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By HAROLD OLSON 


At Fort Lewis, Washington, the Army is harvesting 
Douglasfir timber to meet current needs from land 
which less than 100 years ago was grassy prairie 


Nisqually, after an Indian tribe. 

In his Nisqually House Journal, 
his diary for 1833, McDonald re- 
ferred to the locale as an “endless 
plain, rich in grass, pleasing to the 
eye but very dry in summer.” For 
miles north and east from the fort 
stretched the Nisqually grasslands, 
dotted here and there with small 
clumps of evergreen trees. So open 
and level was this land that settlers 
several decades later reported they 
could stand on a rise at Roy, and 
look 10 or 15 miles “across the 
range’ all the way to Tacoma. 
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About the same time that Fort Nis- 
qually came into being, an intrepid 
Scot botanist named David Douglas, 
was roaming the western forest cata- 
loguing the new tree species. Later. 
in his honor, the tree that he found 
growing nearly everywhere in the 
West, and in colossal proportions and 
volume on the Pacific side of the 
Cascade and Sierra mountains, was 
named the Douglasfir — botanically 
classified as Pseudotsuga taxifolia or 
“false hemlock with yew-like leaves.” 
It was this tree that stood in occa- 
sional small patches on Nisqually 
prairies. 

It was good trading country. In- 
dians from a dozen Puget Sound 
“canoe” tribes came to the fort with 
beaver skins to trade. From east of 
the Cascades came Yakimas, Klicki- 
tats and other “horse” tribes through 
the passes in summer to graze stock, 
cure salmon and foregather at the 
fort. By October of 1833, McDonald 
found it advisable to erect a stout 
picket fence “to keep out the Indians 
who hung around.” 

In 1834 three cows with calves, and 
a bull, were landed by ship from Cali- 
fornia. In 1838 a ship brought 634 
sheep from California, and in 1841 a 
big herd of stock was driven across 
the mountains from forts Colville 
and Walla Walla. These formed the 
foundation for the large herds that 
were later to roam the big prairie. 

Nisqually House was a productive 
trading post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company until 1841, when it was 
turned over to the Puget Sound Agri- 
cultural Company, a Hudson’s Bay 
subsidiary. The company sent many 
fine animals from England to Nisqu- 
ally for herd betterment. Before long 
it was fattening on the prairie from 
5,000 to 8,000 head of cattle, 6,000 


4 About 50 percent of the 


volume is being removed 











to 10,000 sheep and 300 head of 
horses. 

Both Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the agricultural firm tried persistently 
to farm sections of the prairie for 
grains and root crops but neither was 
very successful because the soil was 
thin and laden with gravel. Strangely 
enough, Nisqually bottoms, marvel- 
ously rich with alluvial deposits and 
scarcely three miles from the fort, 
appear never to have been tried in 
those early days for field crops. And 
what those folks didn’t realize was 
that native trees would grow well 
even in the poor soil of the prairie. 

At a point a few miles north of the 
Hudson’s Bay trading post, the Amer- 
cans in 1849 established Fort Steila- 
coom. 

Both forts were abandoned in 1867 
after a joint British-American com- 
mission had settled claims resulting 
from the boundary settlement of June 
15, 1846, under which the Oregon 
country up to the 49th parallel went 
to the United States. The first Amer- 
ican settlers, five families led by the 
doughty Kentuckian Michael _ T. 
Simmons, reached Puget Sound in 
October, 1845, and chose the Tun- 
water area a few miles to the south, 
for their homes. The rush of land- 
hungry pioneers began shortly after 
ward. Wilderness-taming was under 
way in earnest. Somewhere along the 
line it appears Nisqually prairie was 
overgrazed. Grass fires to keep down 
forest growth and in the fallacy of 
“improving the grass” also seem to 
have had a part in the process of 
wearing out the stand. 

As the grass weakened, the forest 
crept in. Wind-borne seeds from the 
Douglasfir patches got the chance to 
start. Wherever grazing was given up 
and man didn’t interfere too much, 
with fires, the forest closed in stead- 
ily, took the sunlight away from the 
grass and eventually dominated the 
plain. 

In 1903 Ezra Meeker, the trail- 
blazer, re-visited the area which he 
had first viewed in 1853. In his 
“Pioneer Reminiscences of Puget 
Sound,” published in 1905, he writes: 

“An interesting feature is the dense 
growth of fir timber averaging nearly 
two feet in diameter and in some 
cases fully three, and over a hundred 
feet high, on what was prairie when 
the early fort builders began work. 
The land upon which this timber is 
growing still shows unmistakable 
signs of the furrow marks that can be 
traced through the forest. Verily, this 
is a most wonderful country where 
the forest will grow, if properly pro- 

(Turn to page 188) 
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With accent on speed, the loggers use motor-driven chain 
saws to fell the 15 million board feet of marked timber 
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Tractors with steel arches haul the logs from the woods 
and a fleet of trucks delivers from 50 to 75 loads daily 














nm my 
Shoulder 


By JOAN O. HARVEY 


“SURELY pride goeth before a fall, 
and a haughty countenance before 
disaster.” In 1941, I was pulling 
walnut and ash, elm and poplar sap- 
lings out by the roots. I burned the 
wood in triumphant bonfires to fer- 
tilize my fields, I flaunted Arbor Day, 
and threatened to send The American 
Forestry Association some well grown 
seedlings, C.0.D. (See “Wild Nuts 
and Berries,” October 1946 issue. ) 


This summer, I humbly joined the 
Association. Now, I ask permission 
to rise in meeting and testify to my 
repentance. I love trees. When I got 
out of the Army and came home to 
find that the tenant on my place was 
burning sound apple trunks from the 
old orchard, | practically ran him off 
with a shotgun. 


Army life is not “all beer and skit- 
tles.” When I was overseas, I used 
to sit and dream of our tall clean- 
limbed forests, of the handsome 
curve of a good hickory ax handle, 
of nice clean pine boards. You see, 
I was a company carpenter, and to 
make it worse, a WAC company car- 
penter, when anything female in the 
Army was viewed with traditional 
distrust. The U. S. Cavalry won't 
even buy mares. When we moved 
into the stables at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, the post engineers at first 
would not trust us with edged tools 
to cut the grass. Probably they ex- 
pected us to graze it down. 

I spent my first morning in recep- 
tion center, reducing ration boxes to 
kindling with a long-handled shovel, 
and wondering about a conviction— 
my reason for enlisting—that farmer 
skills would be useful in a woman’s 
army. I was an instructor in motor 
transport school before hunger drove 
me to “requisition” a fire ax from the 
side of a building and keep three 
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mess halls supplied with kindling. 
My requisitioning was always spuri- 
ous. I got away with it because I 
was farm trained to value tools. I 
put them back—carefully. Auxiliar- 
ies (we were WAAC then) were not 
authorized to use axes. Indeed, as 
K.P.’s we were even forbidden to 
sharpen kitchen knives. Thus no one 
dreamed of requisitioning lumber or 
nails when I was in the throes of con- 
verting our supply shed into a shop 
with shelves and work benches. 

However, my farm experience was 
very useful and the training of the 
long past predatory years came in 
mighty handy. When carpenters or 
plumbers were working in the area, 
tools and materials gravitated toward 
our supply room. The men would 
chuckle and assure me that they could 
draw anything. Gleefully I would 
trot back to the shop with treasure— 
and the knowledge that my method 
was quicker. 

Don’t get me wrong. I am neither 
young nor beautiful; the men were 





good to me for the same reason that 
the puny kitten in a litter gets the 
most attention. I stood five feet three 
in my coveralls, and it took all of me, 
plus two quarts of Florida water, to 
tip a scale at the 100 pounds re- 
quired by the Army. 





Even my own officers were good to 
me—and if people are good to you, 
you get what you want, even in the 
Army. So I woke up one night on a 
troop train in North Africa. 

We were traveling from Casablan- 
ca to Algiers the hard way—the way 
the Army does, via Oran, the Atlas 
Mountains and possibly the Persian 
Gulf. We lived four days on the 
train, and got a good look at the 
Arab in his natural setting. It was 
seed time and every landfall was be- 
ing cultivated. The new green of 
crops would show all over hills— 
hills so steep I wondered how they 
got the seeds to stick without using 
thumb tacks. 

Every vista held its flock of sheep, 
goats and donkeys. They might be 
feeding beside the tracks, or show as 





dim, white dots on the green scallops 
of some lost valley. There was no 
verdure over a foot high to obscure 
the distance, and we could see 
mosques pushing up from mud vil- 
lages on lofty hills 20 miles away. 
In the valleys, the villages sat on 
green doilies; wherever water pro- 
vided moisture there were towns and 
villages with trees and Arabs selling 
oranges. 

There were 400 women on the 
train and a detachment of railroad 
M.P.’s whose idea of winning: the war 
did not include playing house-mother 
to a bunch of WAC’s. That was all 
right by us, and we soon wrecked any 
illusion of women being frail and 
helpless. The first night we ate cold 
C-rations with gusto. But the follow- 
ing morning we simply could not pic- 
ture them as breakfast. So when the 
trained slowed down we engulfed the 
engineer with outstretched helmets 
and piteous cries, chiseling so much 
boiling water that the fireman and 
the locomotive panted for an hour 
before they got steam up again. 
Thereafter the engineer was wary, but 
he did promise enough time for us to 
build fires and make a proper hobo 
meal. 

Now you can have a nice warm 
fire and a hot breakfast anywhere in 
North Africa if you bring your own 
wood. Unfortunately, the Arabs in- 
vented this method of housekeeping 
centuries ago and are most proficient 
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at it. They burn anything that will 
burn before it gets big enough to be 
an ax or pick handle—the only rea- 
son, perhaps, that the railroad ties 
have thus far escaped. 

We burned our ration crates. 
Twenty-four cans to a crate, one crate 
to a bonfire, left us with a surfeit of 
cans. The right-of-way was carpeted 
with them in an endless strip 40 feet 
wide. Others had been before us— 
Kilroy, perhaps, certainly not Johnny 
Appleseed. 

The complications of life in a land 
without forests are various. In Al- 
giers we lived in what had been the 
Beau Arts Museum, attractively set in 
a horticultural garden guarded by 
gendarmes. I had to drive 80 miles 





for a Christmas tree. Trees did grow 
on the coastal mountains but it was 
a penal offense to cut them. I came 
home after dark. 

The museum was supposed to have 
hot air heat, but coal was like dia- 
monds. We put up tent stoves and 
tried to burn wood—ration boxes 
while they lasted. But we never could 
have kept the supply room warm if 
we had not set up a company PX and 
used the crates. The Army imported 
as much wood as possible from the 
States, but there were nine requisi- 
tions to every inch. WAC’s, of course, 
had no chance at all. Officially, 1 was 
a driver without a truck. Unofficial- 
ly, | was a carpenter without wood. 
Actually I worked for a lieutenant 
who was mess, supply and mainte- 
nance officer. Our barracks were 
tastefully furnished with French 
plumbing, double wooden bunks, 
clothes racks and mess tables. We 
had brought field stoves, half a dozen 
folding tables, a like number of simi- 
lar chairs, our company records and 
a few tons of pure Army inspira- 
tion such as water cans, chemical 
warfare equipment and other luxur- 
ies. Four hundred women could hang 
up their uniforms—if they had coat 
hangers. They could wash, but they 
had no place to hang wet towels or 
laundry. 

I had a tool box. I made coat hang- 
ers out of steel wire that was prac- 
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tically trans-Atlantic cable. Cheap 
wooden coat hangers, such as you 
buy by the dozen in American dime 
stores, didn’t exist. Indeed, the stores 
in Algiers carried no articles made 
of wood priced below $50. When 
we got around to setting up our day 
room we couldn’t buy chairs. We 
ransomed them. 

There were no office desks, no 
filing cabinets. I had to contrive 
such things from packing crates. 
When I took a slat off a box, I had to 
nail it on something else—and quick- 
ly—before one of the gals grabbed it 
to build a foot locker, or a cook 
sneaked it off to construct a shelf, or 
an Arab folded it up in his tent and 
silently vanished. 

After a few months I made “T/5” 
as company carpenter, and my father 
wrote me to be sure to use only the 
fine native woods. I nearly got busted 
for throwing a screaming fit at mail 
call. I had just had an experience 
with native wood. In her ignorance. 
my officer got a load palmed off on 
her when she was desperate for fire- 
wood. It was cork. She sneaked it 
in and an Arab mashed it up for the 
office stoves. Two days later the 
orderly room sent for me to find out 
why the stove would not burn. | 
did not have to find out. I knew. 
Every stove pipe in the building was 
solid with fine, adhesive burnt cork. 
My officer did not speak to me for a 
week. She could not recognize me 
for a week—until the black wore off 
my face. After this I passed up na- 
tive wood. 

We were drawing frozen meat 
every now and then and we needed 
an icebox. Never having built an 
icebox I was a bit uncertain, but 
suddenly I remembered that when | 
pulled down the coal house to build 
vegetable bins I had six two-by-fours, 
five feet long, left over. These I had 
hidden down at the PX. 

My tool box lived in one corner of 
the PX because our supplies came in 
stout shipping boxes. I spent one 
day every week fighting open those 
crates. I would shut myself in the 
PX and reduce these crates to the 
raw material of an icebox. At the 
end of the day, the merchandise 
would be on the shelves, and in one 
corner there would be a slightly 
larger stack of clean strong box 
boards with all the nails drawn, 
straightened and sorted, to be used 
again. Lord, I got tired of those sec- 
ond-hand nails. 

I unsealed tar paper bags and boxes 
at the seams, and stacked them neatly 
too— insulation. 

Then we got an issue of OD shirts. 
The boxes were four feet long—and 








the planking was a whole inch thick! 
Here was the outside of my icebox! 
At this juncture the engineers sent up 
carpenters to fence our area, and | 
was able to acquire two more two-by- 
fours—one eight feet long. I needed 
about 10 feet more framing before 
I could start building. The mess 
sergeant was getting restive and our 
inspection officers were beginning to 
frown at my woodpile. I was des- 
perate. 

Then it happened. One day as | 
was driving back from repairing beds 
at the officer’s quarters, I glimpsed 
an Arab with what seemed to be a 
two-by-four slipping through the trees 
below the post motor pool. I blew 
my horn, roared the engine, whooped 
and slammed to a stop. The man 
dropped the stick and fled. Arabs 
stole wood from everybody—but I 
doubt if anyone else had been quite 
so successful in stealing wood from 
an Arab. Anyway, I had my two-by- 
four. 

I liked the Arabs, even when their 
little boys stole the wooden lids off 
our garbage can as fast as I made 
them. They had it hard. Indeed, 
they reminded me of my neighbors 
and myself during the depression 
back home. There was less excuse 
for us; we did not have a French 
government to cope with. What the 
French provided for the Arabs was 
purely defensive. After years of be- 
ing unable to procure what they 
needed—legally—the Arabs lost their 
moral qualities most deplorably. In 





the same situation, | was not so de- 
plorable; I lost my scruples in a mat- 
ter of weeks. 

Since hardware was just a mem- 
ory in Algiers, we sat down quietly 


(Turn to page 185) 
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A new look at a pioneer venture in forestry reported in AMERICAN FORESTS two 
decades ago—the 6,000-acre pine plantation of Mrs. Walter C. White in South Carolina 


BACK in 1930 Ameri- 
CAN Forests published 
an article on the tree 
planting activities of 
Mrs. Walter C. White 
of Stateburg, South 
Carolina. At that time 
this forward-looking 
and public-spirited 
woman was well 
launched upon a program to plant six 
million trees on her own lands—and 
was developing her own nursery to 
supply the seedlings. This pioneering 
venture naturally attracted wide in- 
terest, and Borough House, Mrs. 
White’s ancestral home, was host to 
many visitors eager to view and ap- 





Pines to be cut in thinnings 


are marked in the plantation 
C. H. Schaeffer 





praise the plantation. What they ob- 
served did much to stimulate fores- 
try in the state. 

That was 17 years ago. What is 
the plantation like today? The editor 
of AMERICAN Forests asked the writ- 
er to visit Borough Plantation and re- 
port his impressions. This he did in 
the fall of 1946 in company with C. 
H. Schaeffer, associate state forester 
of South Carolina. To put it briefly, 
he found that what was written about 
this plantation nearly two decades 
back can be repeated with renewed 
vigor today, for Mrs. White is not 
only developing and extending her 
plantings, but is entering an untried 
field which she hopes will develop a 
new industry in the South. 

As readers of the earlier article 
will recall, Mrs. White inherited a 
vast estate of 12.000 acres in and 
around Stateburg. She reduced these 
holdings to 6,000 acres, nearly all an- 
cestral lands which had been in her 
family for more than a century. Ex- 
cept in swampland, deforestation was 
almost complete, the result of indis- 
criminate land clearing for cotton. 
And the more valuable timber trees 
had been taken out of the swamp. 

Mrs. White had inherited from a 
long line of statesmen and scientists 
a deep interest in natural history, and 
the sight of barren acres in what is 
known as the High Hills of the San- 
tee, a narrow ridge of highland paral- 
leling the Wateree River, moved her 
to undertake what at that time was 
the largest tree planting program on 
record in South Carolina. Her first 
plantings were largely unsuccessful 
mainly because of her prolonged ab- 
sence from the state. Plantation 
workers on whom she depended knew 
little about the technique of caring 
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for young trees. So in 1927 her hus- 
band, Walter C. White, president of 
the White Motor Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, suggested that she employ 
a forester. This was done, and under 
his direction a fige-year program was 
launched—a program calling for the 
planting of 6,000,000 trees on 6,000 
acres of denuded land. 

Shortly after this vast “project 
was under way, Mr. White was killed 
in an automobile accident. Mrs. 
White, however, with great vision 
and determination, carried it through 
to completion. The plantings consis- 
ed mainly of longleaf, slash and lob- 
lolly pine, with lesser plantings of ash 
and walnut. Today the pines are 
from 35 to 40 feet high and thinning 
is in process. The trees removed are 
being sold for pulpwood; the remain- 
ing stand will be left to develop into 
sawlogs, veneer logs, poles and piling. 

At this stage of the development, 
Mrs. White is striking out in an en- 
tirely new field. She will have ex- 
tensive plantings of the Pride of In- 
dia, or Chinaberry trees. She hopes 
this will be the basis of a new in- 
dustry, cabinet making from the in- 
sect resistant and practically moth- 
proof wood of this tree. The Pride 
of India, Melia azedarach, is a mem- 
ber of the Meliaceae, or mahogany 
family. And while its wood is not as 
hard as that of mahogany, it has, 
when seasoned, reddish color and 
lends itself admirably to cabinet 
making. 

But to return to the pine plantings, 
a more luxuriant, healthy growth of 
trees cannot be imagined. In uni- 
formity of size and height, and in the 
regularity of spacing, they give evi- 
dence of strength of soil and care 
of planting. They are green monu- 
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C. H. Schaeffer 


Rich in tradition, historic Borough House, ancestral home 
of Mrs. Walter C. White, overlooks the Wateree River 


ments to the vision of Mrs. White, 
and a credit to the State Forestry De- 
partment which has closely cooperat- 
ed over the years with the plantation 
superintendents. 

A tour of inspection is an exhila- 
rating and informative experience. In 
company with Forester Schaeffer, an 
exploration was made of the pine for- 
ests which line U. S. Highway No. 76 
—the Columbia-Sumter road. The 
writer was immediately struck with 
the shapely straight trunks of the 
trees on the margins of the planta- 
tion. Here there has been artificial 
pruning of limbs up to 20 or 30 feet 
of the trunk to develop prime lumber 
and, somewhat, to attract the atten- 
tion of the passerby. Beyond these 
margins the trees have limbs almost 
from the ground up, but where they 
grow in dense stands the lower limbs 
gradually die and drop off. These 
trees, too, will make prime lumber. 

The only discord encounfered in 
this fine plantation was in the low- 
lands where a portion of the forest 
has been struck by disease. The af- 
fected trees are being removed as fast 
as possible and every effort is being 
made to check the disease. 

Forester Schaeffer selected a typical 
pine on which to determine growth 
rate. With an increment borer he re- 
moved a pencil-like column of wood 
on which he was able to count the 
growth rings from the heart of the 
tree to its bark. Then passing a di- 
ameter tape around the trunk, he an- 
nounced that the tree was nearly nine 
inches in diameter at four and a half 
feet above the ground. 

Knowing the tree to be 14 years 
old, the forester was able to compute 
from the number of annual rings in 
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the core of wood he had removed 
that the tree had grown to a height 
of four and a half feet in its first 
seven years, 28 feet more in the next 
seven-year period. This is excellent 
growth in this highland country. 

Thus is Mrs. White transforming a 
denuded, barren waste into health- 
giving and _ profit-producing land. 
Now affording, by thinnings, quanti- 
ties of pulpwood, the forest promises 
greater growth in the years to come 
for more valuable wood products. 
Meanwhile, the land has been pro- 
tected from erosion and the soil is 
being restored to fertility. 

When Mrs. White began this proj- 
ect there were no forest tree nurseries 
in South Carolina. So for the first 
year she had to import seedlings 
from other states. After the first 
plantings, however, she established 
her own seed beds. The nursery has 
been abandoned, since South Caro- 
lina through its forestry department 
now supplies the seedlings. 

Before experimenting with the 
Pride of India, Mrs. White delved 
far into the history of this interesting 
tree. She exhibits with commendable 
pride a wardrobe made from its wood 
for her great grandfather by his own 
carpenters more than a hundred years 
ago, in which clothing has been con- 


This pine, planted in the early 


30’s, is seven inches in diame- 
ter. Others measure nine inches 





stantly kept without being attacked 
by moths. 
The Pride of India, or Chinaberry, 
is supposed to be of Asiatic origin. 
Its earliest mention is by Avicenna, a 
Persian physician, who in A.D. 980 
noted the “venimous Principle which 
resides in the fruit.” It is mentioned 
by all standard botanists. Its sci- 
entific name, Melia azedarach, is from 
meli, Greek for honey, and azad-i- 
durukht, Persian for pre-eminence. It 
is also known as Indian lilac, Persian 
lilac, bead-tree, neem-tree and parai- 
so, Spanish for Tree of Paradise. 
The variety of names shows that it 
is well known in many countries. The 
name bead-tree is due to the fact 
that its nuts are used for rosaries, 
particularly in the Mediterranean 
countries. The nut is beautifully cor- 
rugated and has a small hole through 
it, making it easily strung on cords. 
With age it becomes dark brown. 
All botanists have kind words to 
say about it. Daniel Jay Browne, in 
Trees of America, Harpers, 1846, has 
probably the fullest description. He 
writes that it has been cultivated in 
Britain in hothouses since 1656, also 
in Italy, Germany, Arabia, northern 
provinces of India, Portugal, Spain 
and Spanish America. Its wood is 
yellowish with a dark grain, and in 
fiber it is similar to the ash. It is 
sufficiently strong to be used in civil 
architecture. The pulp mixed with 
grease will kill rats and dogs, but is 
not injurious to children. The fleshy 
part of the fruit yields an oil, which 
is bitter and is used as a vermifuge, 
as are the whole fruits, in the South, 
for worms in horses and mules. In 
Persia an ointment is made from it 
for skin eruptions, and a toddy may 
be made from it. It is free flowering, 


(Turn to page 179) 
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WOODED HILLS OF THE KEYSTONE STATE 








THE story is told of William Penn 
that his Quaker modesty caused him 
to protest the naming of the new 
colony after his family. Having failed 
to move the Under Secretary with 
an offer of 20 guineas, he went to 
the King. Charles II’s answer was 
both sly and convincing. The sum 
of it was that “penn” meant hilltop 
in Welsh, and therefore was a fitting 
name for the land west of the Dela- 
ware. Thus Pennsylvania remains 
one of the few states named with an 
eye to the landscape, and the only 
one named after the founder. 

That it should be so named is quite 
fitting. William Penn was a man of 
strange character whose ideas of jus- 
tice toward the Indians and liberty 
for all comers were stamped indelibly 
upon the new province. 

He was also an accomplished nat- 





By HENRY S. KERNAN 


uralist and keen observer whose de- 
light in the bounty of his heritage 
knew no bounds. Within a few years 
he had made detailed and accurate 
reports of its resources and had taken 
steps to conserve them. He even in- 
sisted on calling the streets of Phila- 
delphia after his favorite trees. Thus 
it was Penn who began a tradition 
of leadership in conservation that has 
since been part of this commonwealth. 
Franklin, Bartram, Rothrock, and 
Pinchot were inheritors of the tradi- 
tion which has done so much to put 
Pennsylvania forestry on a high level 
and whose influence has become na- 
tionwide. 

In another sense the name meaning 
high woodlands is suited to the state 
as the traveler finds it today. Go 
where he will, the ubiquitous wooded 
hillside is sure to present itself. Much 


Hardwoods form a major portion of the new for- 
est, which is increasing by 10,000 acres a year 
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of the charm of the rich farmlands of 
the southeast derives from the crazy- 
quilt pattern of fields alternating with 
woodland. Shutting this area off from 
the cold north wind are the narrow 
ridges and broad valleys of the Ap- 
palachian province. Next comes the 
Allegheny range, and beyond the 
rounded hills of the southwestern coal 
fields. 

To the northward is the densely 
wooded high plateau, dissected by 
narrow valleys sometimes one thous- 
and feet deep leading to the Susque- 
hanna, the Ohio, and the Genessee. 
The northeast is a region of moun- 
tain lakes, waterfalls and rocky 
gorges. There are no Niagaras, 
Grand Canyons, or Mt. Rainiers; but 
the landscape does abound in scenes 
of an intimate and varied kind that 
give a sense of largeness deriving 
not from size alone. 

Pennsylvania, with an area of 28.6 
million acres, is a trifle smaller than 
New York. At one time it was prac- 
tically all forested; and as late as 
1820, eighty-five percent of this for- 
est was untouched. Soon afterwards, 
large-scale lumbering began and by 
1860 the state held first place in that 
field. This position was maintained 
more or less constantly until the turn 
of the century. Of itself this lumber- 
ing need not have reduced the forest 
area, so great is the natural recupera- 
tive power of the forest. But the fires 
that followed were of frightful fre- 
quency and intensity. By 1915 the 
forest area had been reduced to eight 
million acres, of which five million 
were kept in a constant state of 
devastation by repeated fires. Prior 
to 1913, the acreage was not re- 
corded; but a reasonable estimate is 
500,000 to one million acres burned 
each year. 

Since 1915 the forest area has 
nearly doubled and now stands at 
15.2 million acres, 53 percent of the 
state. Small areas still exist in the 
coal fields where the hazard is ex- 
tremely high and which are burned 
repeatedly. But for the most part 
the forest is in healthy, growing con- 
dition. Some counties along the 
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northern border which 40 years ago aes / —- se 
had only scarred remnants are now : “a = 

90 percent woodland. Moreover, the ; j 

forest is increasing at the rate of 10 
thousand acres a year. 

The reversal in trend that in less 
than a generation has built up a huge 
forest reserve is mostly due to the 
state’s vigorous program of fire con- 
trol. Anyone in Pennsylvania today 
need only to look at the wooded hills 
and think “they might be a barren 
waste,” to be grateful to Chief War- 
den George Wirt and his corps of fire 
fighters who kept the forest green. 

The logging industry had other 
effects besides increasing the fire haz- 
ard. For one thing, it had a profound 
effect upon the composition of the 
forest. It is true that her primacy in 
lumber production during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was due 
partly to Pennsylvania’s geographical 
position. Large centers of population 
were nearby and navigable rivers 
wound into the heart of her prime- 
val forest. However, the principal 
reason was the great volume of white 
pine. 

This species rarely grew in pure 
stands; and its occurrence usually in- 
dicated some past natural catastro- 
phe such as a fire or windstorm. But 
yields of white pine were enormously 
high, often over 50,000 board feet to 
the acre. Huge trees five and six feet 
in diameter were squared in the 
woods and dragged to the nearest 
river. In the spring floods they were 
rafted downstream to the hungry saw- 
mills, sometimes as far as New Or- 
leans. More often they were sawed 
nearer home. Williamsport, for ex- 
ample, became the busiest lumber 
town in the country. 

Today scarcely six percent of the 
state’s wood volume is white pine, 
and probably it will never regain its 
primacy. The primeval ¢onditions 
giving rise to the old-growth white 
pine forest are gone forever. 

Next in importance to the white 
pine in the big logging days was 7 
hemlock. This tree was considered ‘ _ A 
a useless wood during the first spate 
of cutting, but later it came to be 
valued as a source of tanbark. Trees i 
were regularly felled and peeled for } } } 
the bark alone while the wood was j) ay F f 
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left to rot. Only later did it become 
valuable for construction and pulp- 
wood. Although the hemlock is com- 


mon enough today throughout its , 
(Turn to page 181) / hp yt : . 





White pine and hemlock—the ” ihe 1% retin 2, 4.) ‘ -% } 
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YOUR TREES 


SINGLELEAF PINYON PINE 


Pinus monophylla 
Torrey and Fremont 





By WARREN D. BRUSH 


Singleleaf pinyon is unique among all American species 
of pine in that its needles occur singly (or occasionally in 
twos), from which it derives the name monophylla, mean- 
ing one leaf. Its range extends from southeastern Idaho 
southwest through Nevada to the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada in eastern California and south along the east 
slopes of these and the San Bernardino Mountains of 
southern California; thence northeast in central and 
northwestern California northward through Utah west 
of the Wasatch range. It is found mostly on dry, low 
mountain slopes, canyon sides and foothills where it 
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frequently forms pure open stands over large areas be- 
tween 2,000 and 7,000 feet above sea level. The largest 
trees and heaviest stands occur at the lower elevations. 

Singleleaf pinyon is characteristically a low spreading 
tree. In protected and otherwise favorable situations it 
may reach a height of from 35 to 50 feet but, as a rule, 
it does not exceed 25 feet in height and from 12 to 15 
inches in diameter. The short trunk, which is rarely 
straight, is often divided near the ground into several 
spreading stems, the rising branches forming, when the 
tree is young, a rather compact pyramidal crown. In 


Devereux Butcher 


Characteristically a low spreading tree, Singleleaf Pinyon Pine may reach a height of from 35 to 50 feet 
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mature trees the crown is rather flat and is made up of 
short, heavy, twisted and bent branches which often 
hang low, giving the appearance of an old apple tree. 
The stout branchlets are light orange-colored at first but 
ultimately become dark brown. 

The general color of the foliage is pale yellow-green 
with a whitish tinge. The single, or very occasionally 
double, leaves, generally about one and a half inches 
long, are stiff, prickly and curved toward the branch. 
A season’s growth of leaves usually remains on the tree 
about five years; sometimes, however, the leaves persist 
for 10 to 12 years. 

The male or staminate flowers are in dark red spikes 
while the short-stalked pistillate ones which develop into 
cones are in purplish clusters. The short oblong cones, 
one and a half to two and a half inches long, mature in 
August of the second season. They shed their seeds, which 
leave their thin narrow wings attached to the cone scales, 
within about a month afterward, when the tips of the 
scales become shiny and a deep russet brown. Most of the 
empty cones fall from the tree during the winter or 
spring. The seeds, dark chocolate brown with dull yellow- 
ish areas, have long served as an important article of 
food for the Indians of Nevada and California. This , : Devereux Butcher 
has given the tree one of its common names—“nut pine.” - -- =i omen Cnt sin ae 9a Gem, 

: stiff and curved; the female flower clusters are purplish 

On the trunks of young trees the bark is smooth and 
dull gray, while on older trees it is roughly and irregu- 
larly furrowed, with thin, close, dark brown, sometimes 
reddish brown, scales. The narrow-ringed wood is 
moderately light, moderately soft and very brittle. The 
yellowish brown heartwood is surrounded by a thick layer 
of whitish sapwood. Large quantities are used locally for 
fuel and fence posts. 

Singleleaf pine is an exceedingly slow-growing tree 
and reaches an age of from 100 to 225 years. In thin 
dry soil growth is especially slow and in such locations 
trees from four to six inches in diameter are from 80 to 
100 years old. Trees occurring in deeper soils grow more 
rapidly; those from 10 to 12 inches in diameter being 
from 150 to 160 years old. This species bears some seed 
nearly every year and abundantly at intervals of two or 
three years. The wingless seeds fall near the tree and are 
eaten by birds and squirrels. 





Devereux Butcher 
Cones are short and oblong, from one and a half to two 
inches long. They mature in August of the second season 











Devereux Butcher 
Within its native range, Singleleaf Pinyon is found on On old trees the bark is rough and irregularly furrowed, 
dry, low mountain slopes, canyon sides and foothills with thin, close, dark brown, sometimes reddish scales 
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FINDING VALUES IN WEEVILED PINE 


























Salvaging crooked, limby white pine proves 
profitable in a Maine agricultural section 


DID you ever see a stand of eastern 
white pine after the weevil went to 
work on it? If so, you know what 
faces Irving Peabody of Scarboro, 
Maine, as he walks through his 40 
acres of twisted, knotty growth with 
as many as four or five competing 
stems bunching up from one short 
trunk. This is the result of the wee- 
vil’s killing off the leading shoot of 
the young pines and the attempts of 
the trees to recover by sending up 
several of their lateral limbs to reach 
for the sunlight. The weevil did its 
damage years ago, and while some of 
the trees escaped the onslaught and 
grew up straight and beyond the nor- 
mal attacking height of the insect, 
most of them are gnarled and crooked 
specimens. 


Not much good for lumber, the twisted and knotty 
timber creates a problem for owner and forester 


They are producing wood, it is 
true, on the old abandoned pasture 
land; but what wood! For old field 
pine, it is rather sorry stuff; certainly 
not the kind of material that could 
attract a log buyer, even if lumber 
is in short supply. This is the wood- 
land on Peabody’s Far Away Farm. 

During the war, a fair market de- 
veloped for pulpwood for the manu- 
facture of explosives, but when this 
demand had been met not even the 
pulpwood buyers were much interest- 
ed in Peabody’s derelicts. But for the 
past three years, the woodland has 
been a paying enterprise, thanks to 
the utilization of some sound advice 
and the exercise of native ingenuity. 

The advice came from Farm For- 
ester W. Robert Dineen, assigned to 


U. S. Forest Service Photos 







A page dedicated to the man- 
agement of woodlands, large 
and small — practical sugges- 
tions in procedure and tech- 
nique and in the solution of 
problems on the ground. 

What is your problem? Amer- 
ican Forests will assist you in 
finding an answer. Address que- 
ries to The Woodlands Editor. 


the Bridgeton, Maine, area by the 
U. S. Forest Service to aid small 
woodland owners in their forestry 
problems. Dineen shook his head, 
too, when he first saw the woodland, 
but he realized that Far Away Farm 
was only one of many similar tracts 
in New England, and that an answer 
to the problem had to be found if 
the owners were to make such wood- 
lands pay. The answer appeared in 
the many vegetable farms occupying 
the cleared areas in the neighborhood 
of Scarboro. The owners of these 
farms needed boxes and crates in 
which to ship their produce. 

For box material one could use 
short knotty wood; in fact, it was a 
waste of a critical material to cut up 
long clear logs into box shook for 
local use. 

The farm forester scoured the 
country and helped Mr. Peabody lo- 
cate a small bolt mill and other ma- 
chinery necessary to the production 
of box shooks. With the help of his 

(Turn to page 191) 


But—here is the money-making product, strong 
vegetable crates made from short-length bolts 
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“SPLIT-PROOF” 
GUARANTEE 





INGERSOLL shovels do have the “Edge” because all Ingersolls 
are made of Tem-Cross Steel—the steel that guarantees SPLIT- 
PROOF and CURL-PROOF edges. This special Tillage Steel is 
cross-rolled to produce an interlocking, mesh-grain structure, 
and is heat-treated under exacting control. That’s why your 
customers will find Ingersoll Shovels keen cutting, clean scour- 
ing and extra durable. 
Make sure’you give your customers these extra values at no 
extra cost. Specify INGERSOLL Shovels, Spades, and Scoops on 
all your orders. 
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SHOVELS - SPADES - SCOOPS 


U lade finisbesnow Black 
except Molders’ Shovels 
and Grain Scoos, which 
may be kad with either 
face or back polished. 

















RADIO FREQUENCY and WOOD GLUING 


THE perfect classroom, if interest 
and attention are the criteria, was 
in the forest products laboratory at 
the University of Washington recent- 
iy when delegates from all parts of 
the United States gathered for the 
world’s first conference on radio fre- 
quency and its application in wood 
gluing. The fulfillment of any teach- 
er’s dream is the kind of concentrated, 
rapt attention shown throughout the 
two-day sessions by the 250 dele- 
gates representing manufacturers of 
electronic generators, adhesives, 
wood-working and accessory equip- 
ment and technicians in electronics, 
glue and wood, and representatives of 
federal, state and private research 
agencies. 

Startling possibilities in the manu- 
facture of glued wood products like 
structural timbers, furniture, core 
stock and prefabricated items have 
become possible through the use of 
radio frequency waves for curing 
glue. The electronic generator fur- 
nishes power at a high frequency that 
alternates the polarity of the elec- 
trodes at a rate of 6 to 27 million 


By O. HARRY SCHRADER, JR. 


times a second. When an assembly of 
wood and glue under pressure is 
placed between the generator’s elec- 
trodes, it reacts to these pulsations. 
Electronic engineers believe that the 
alternation of the radio frequency 
field causes molecular strains that 
heat the materials at a relatively uni- 
form rate. The higher dielectric prop- 
erties of glues cause them to heat at 
a much more rapid rate than dry 
wood until the glue is cured. 
Widespread interest has_ been 
aroused in all forest products indus- 
tries concerning the possible applica- 
tions of electronics to problems of 
wood gluing, particularly because of 
the threat of many new postwar prod- 
ucts that may usurp and replace wood 
in some phases of the building field. 
The realization that the forest 
products industries must further re- 
fine and improve their products to 
maintain established markets and to 
expand into new fields awakened tre- 
mendous interest in this university- 
sponsored conference. College of 
Forestry faculty members felt, too. 
that the conference would provide an 





The author (right) learns to operate a portable, one-half kilowatt 
wood welder at the University of Washington’s gluing conference 
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interchange of information and thus 
avoid duplication of research and ex- 
pense. 

Electronic setting of glues is rela- 
tively new, the first West Coast in- 
stallations having been made about 
1940. Developments since the war 
have been so rapid that the informa- 
tion from “cut and try” methods has 
never been published. 

The same reaction that formerly 
required hours at room temperature 
or several minutes, at best, by direct 
contact heating, can now be accom- 
plished in seconds through electron- 
ics. This means tremendous econo- 
mies in plant operation by reducing 
space requirements, equipment needs 
and operating crews. These poten- 
tialities have been recognized for sev- 
eral years but there were many me- 
chanical problems to be solved. 
Solutions were discussed and codified 
by the Washington conference. 

The margins of economical opera- 
tion in radio frequency gluing de- 
pend upon the size of the assembly 
or material to be glued and on the 
volume of production, E. S. Winlund 
of the Radio Corporation of America 
told the conference. Mr. Winlund 
pointed out that panels less than one- 
half inch in thickness can be most 
economically glued by present hot 
plate press methods, but that radio 
frequency is cheaper and more eff- 
cient for materials of greater thick- 
ness. He also warned against over- 
optimism regarding the use of radio 
frequency heating for the drying of 
lumber. A few items of small dimen- 
sion, such as handle blanks, might be 
satisfactorily dried by radio fre- 
quency, he said, but added that the 
method was not the most economical 
method for general drying. 

Possible uses of electronics in the 
preheating of peeler logs, for the 
scarfing and edge-gluing of veneer 
and plywood and in the pressing of 
large plywood sheets were pointed 
out by Gus Arneson of the Washing: 
ton Veneer Company. Needs of the 
wood fabricating industries, accord- 
ing to Ward Mayer, president of Tim- 
ber Structures, are for improved 
generator equipment with remote con- 
trol, automatic electronic tuning, and 

(Turn to page 181) 
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All-Wheel Drive and Steer « High Lift Blade » Extreme Reach » Completely Reversible Blade 
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in a motor grader...no way in which any 





rear drive, front steer machine can equal the 
“maneuverability, power-at-the-blade and all- 
around performance of the 99-H Power Grader. 

Get the complete story of the many addi- 
tional features of the 99-H from your A-W 


| distributor, or send for the latest bulletin. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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KAYLOR JOINS AFA STAFF 


Maryland State Forester Named Assistant Executive Director 





Harris & Ewing 


Joseph F. Kaylor 


BY ACTION of the Board of Directors, Joseph F. Kaylor, 
state forester of Maryland since 1942, has been named as- 
sistant executive director of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. He took up his new duties April 1. 


Mr. Kaylor’s tenure of office in Maryland has been marked 
by noteworthy accomplishments. Foremost among these is 


| The Idaho State Legislature on February 27 petitioned 
the Congress of the United States to preserve public lands 
in Idaho in their present ownership status. Among the 
reasons advanced for this action are: (1) vital water- 
sheds would be imperiled under private ownership; (2) 
recreational values and privileges would be restricted; 
(3) hunting and fishing would be denied to the general 
public over large areas; (4) livestock producers’ over- 
head would be increased; (5) private ownership of the 
remaining public lands would result in a feudal owner- 
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the Maryland Forest Conservancy District Act of 1943, de- 
signed to assist the state in the prosecution of an active for- 
estry program. This law, administered on a cooperative ba- 
sis with timberland owners and operators joining in a pro- 
gram to grow more timber, has been singled out by both 
federal and state authorities as a model for other states to 
follow, California and New York already having enacted 
legislation along similar lines. 


Under Mr. Kaylor’s leadership, the state has vigorously 
prosecuted a program of forest fire protection to all private 
lands; an intensive and cooperative program of tree planting 
with the U. S. Soil Conservation Service also has gone for- 


ward; and cooperative relationships have been developed 
with utility companies charged with maintaining 3,000,000 


roadside trees under the Maryland Roadside Tree Law. 


In addition to his duties as state forester, Mr. Kaylor 
served Maryland as director of state parks. He was a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Board of Natural Resources, the State 
Soil Conservation Committee, and of the Council of the 
Maryland State Fish and Game Protective Association. In 
1946 he was elected vice-president of the Association of 
State Foresters. 


A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Kaylor was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State Forest School in 1927. Prior to gradua- 
tion, however, he was called to Indiana to serve as assistant 
state forester, and until 1935 was engaged in the reforesta- 
tion of stripped coal lands, initiating the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps program on a state level and, in 1934, with the 
inauguration of the Plains Shelterbelt Program, headed a 
unit investigating the feasibility of tree planting in the 
Great Plains region. 


In 1935 he transferred to the Forestry Division of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and for more than a year was 
engaged in planning forestry activities on TVA lands sur- 
rounding the reservoirs. In 1936 he was appointed fed- 
eral inspector of Civilian Conservation Corps activities on 
private forest lands, state forests and state park properties. 
He was appointed state forester of Maryland in 1942, suc- 


ceeding Fred W. Besley. 


IDAHO PETITIONS CONGRESS TO KEEP PUBLIC LANDS PUBLIC 


ship and restriction of human liberties similar to that 
now existent in European countries; (6) private owner- 
ship cannot maintain adequate fire-fighting facilities and 
the forests are, therefore, better protected under federal 
ownership and (7) it has been common practice for pri- 
vate owners of land acquired at nominal costs, after re- 
moving the timber, to permit the lands to go for delin- 
quent taxes thereby forestalling reforestation, develop- 
ment and protection of property. 
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2°34" IMPORTANT USES - 
‘FOR THE SEAM 


'¢ SEED BED PREPARATION... 
In tree growing, it is recognized today that a highly pulverized 
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seed bed is reflected in a higher percentage of seed germination and 
a better, healthier, more uniform growth. The SEAMAN prepares a 
perfect seed-bed at a great saving in time and labor. 





Y LAND CLEARING... 


The SEAMAN, used to clear land, chops and mills its way 
through light underbrush, — either partially burying the debris to 





























increase humus or leaving it on the ground for burning or removal. 
Where roots are a problem, the SEAMAN may be used to dig and 


throw them to the surface. 


¥ MAKING AND MAINTAINING FIRE LINES. .. 


Equipped with special gears and tines, —the SEAMAN will 
clear a clean path through heavy underbrush. Saplings as thick as two 





inches in diameter are brought down and severed. Users state that 
with the SEAMAN, one man accomplishes the work of ten in a given 


period of time. Excellent in clearing for forest trails and roads. 


* CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
IT STABILIZED FOREST ROADS... 


The fastest, most thorough and most economical way to mix road 
materials is with the SEAMAN. No matter what the construction 
ye may be,—bituminous, 

~ all soil-cement, sand-clay, 
clay-gravel, calcium chlo- 


ride, or lime,—the SEA- 
MAN greatly cuts costs, 





effects a higher daily pro- 
duction and improves the 
load-bearing qualities of 
the road. 
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TWO petitions, one from the West 
and one from the South, are now be- 
ing considered by the Congress. 

The National Livestock Associa- 
tion at its recent meeting in Phoenix, 
Arizona, urged a congressional inves- 
tigation of the administration of graz- 
ing on the national forests and that 
the Secretary of Agriculture refrain 
from making any cuts in livestock 
permits until such investigation is 
concluded and appropriate legislation 
enacted. Likewise, several western 
state legislatures have requested the 
Congress to enact legislation with re- 
spect to national forest range man- 
agement after prompt and full inves- 
tigation by congressional public lands 
committees. As a result of these and 
of complaints by stockmen, the House 
Committee on Public Lands has for- 
mally requested the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to withhold action on the cur- 
rent years’s proposed reductions in 
grazing permits. This followed a 
resolution unanimously adopted by 
the committee on February 4. 

Secretary Anderson’s reply was to 
the effect that while he welcomed the 
investigation and urged that it be 
conducted to reveal to the investiga- 
tors the actual conditions existing in 
representative areas where reductions 
in livestock numbers are to be made, 
as well as to hear testimony of inter- 
ested parties, he felt that the 1947 
plan must, for the good of the range, 
be carried out. The 1947 cuts have 
already been discussed with the stock- 
men on the ground, and Forest Serv- 
ice officers have ridden the range with 
them. He did agree to postpone final 
determination of 1948 adjustments. 
This, however, has not been agree- 
able to the committee, and on Febru- 
ary 21 it again requested that the pro- 
gram of reduction for 1947 be held in 
abeyance pending the investigation. 
The Secretary is reported to be hold- 
ing firmly to his original decision. 

Another interesting document pre- 
sented to Congress and which is now 
being considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands is Senate Res- 
olution 20 of the Georgia legislature. 
The resolution urges that a bill be in- 
troduced to provide for cooperative 
contracts between the state and fed- 
eral government for the management 
and control of federal forest lands in 
Georgia. The object is to give the 
state of Georgia control of the 1,330,- 
623 acres of national forest land in 
the state. 


CONSERVATION IN CONGRESS 


The pattern of bills actually intro- 
duced conforms rather closely with 
that of the 80th Congress. The fol- 
lowing are some of the more impor- 
tant ones: 

H.R. 1767, introduced on February 
6, by Mr. King of California, to estab- 
lish a national resources policy; to 
create a national resources council, 
and to provide for a natural resources 
inventory is a companion bill to S. 
35 introduced by Senator McCarran 
of Nevada on January 6. These bills 
are similar to S. 1634 introduced by 
Senator McCarran in the 79th Con- 
gress and reported in the January 
1946 AMERICAN Forests. 

Seven bills have been introduced 
into the Senate and House with the 
objective of establishing a National 
Science Foundation. These are S. 
525, S. 526, H.R. 942, H.R. 1815, 
H.R. 1830, H.R. 1834 and H.R. 2027. 
They are somewhat similar to S. 
1850 of the 79th Congress which was 
passed by the Senate and rejected by 
the House. 

A bill, H.R. 1693 introduced by 
Representative Dingell of Michigan 
on February 5, to provide for federal 
aid to the states in fish restoration 
and management projects is identical 
to one, H.R. 7104, introduced by 
Representative (now Senator) Rob- 
ertson of Virginia in the 79th Con- 
gress. 

Continuation of the access roads 
program is asked in a bill S. 800 in- 
troduced by Senators Morse and Cor- 
don of Oregon and Johnson of Colo- 
rado. It would provide for $10,000,- 
000 additional funds for the con- 
struction of access roads to standing 
timber in the national forests in or- 
der to facilitate the production of 
lumber for the housing program. 

The functions of the Office of In- 
dian Affairs in the Department of the 
Interior having to do with agricul- 
tural extension services and manage- 
ment of forests on Indian reservations 
would be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by a bill, S. 788, 
introduced on March 5, by Senator 
Langer of North Dakota. 

H. J. Res. 141 introduced by Rep- 
resentative Norman of Washington 
on February 27 would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture, through the 
Forest Service, to establish forest 
products pilot plants in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho or adjacent states. A 
bill to facilitate and simplify the 
work of the U. S. Forest Service, in- 


troduced by Representative Hope of 
Kansas on February 18, would per- 
mit the service, under certain limita- 
tions, to erect buildings, lookout tow- 
ers, and other structures on land not 
owned by the government, to pur- 
chase forest tree seed and stock, to 
provide aerial facilities for forest pro- 
tection, to cooperate with public and 
private agencies where justified in 
the public interest, and to permit the 
use, by other agencies under lease for 
not more than 30 years, of structures 
no longer used by the service. 

Two bills, S. 597, introduced by 
Senator Bushfield of South Dakota 
on February 14 and H.R. 1974, by 
Representative Goff of Idaho on Feb- 
ruary 17, provide for the protection 
of forests from destructive insects and 
diseases. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would be authorized to cooperate 
with other agencies and private or- 
ganizations and individuals in the de- 
tection and prevention of insect and 
disease attack and in measures to 
eradicate or suppress such attacks. 

Another bill affecting the Olympic 
National Park was introduced by 
Senator Magnuson of Washington on 
February 26. It provides for the 
exclusion from the park area of the 
privately-owned lands which are in- 
cluded in the park boundaries by 
executive order in January 1940. No 
action has yet been taken on House 
Joint Resolution 84 (see March 
AMERICAN ForEsTs) to create a spe- 
cial commission to study the Olympic 
National Park situation. 

Opposed by the Department of the 
Interior, H.R. 73, to establish the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Park 
and Monument in Medora, North 
Dakota, was passed by the House on 
March 3 and referred to the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands on March 
5. A somewhat similar bill was passed 
by the 79th Congress and was vetoed 
by the President. 

Several bills have been added to 
those already introduced to provide 
for equitable and reasonable pay- 
ments to states in lieu of taxes on 
federal forest lands. S. 582 intro- 
duced by Senator Cordon of Oregon 
on February 11 and H.R. 2030, in- 
troduced by Representative Mc- 
Donough of California provide for 
annual payments at the rate of two 
percent of the fair value of the land. 
H.R. 1681 and H.R. 1761 introduced 
by Representatives Winstead and 
Whitten, both of Mississippi, on Feb- 
ruary 5 and 6, are identical bills to 
authorize payments to states for re- 
duction of bonds which were out- 
standing against forest and other 
lands within the state when they were 
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acquired by the federal government. 

Two bills, S. 597 introduced by 
Senator Cordon and H.R. 2354 by 
Representative Ellsworth, both of 
Oregon, on February 11 and March 
4, respectively, provide for the re- 
opening of the revested Oregon and 
California Railroad and reconveyed 
Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands 
to entry under the mineral laws. An- 
other pair of bills by Cordon and 
Ellsworth, S. 580 introduced on Feb- 
ruary 11 and March 4, seek to clarify 
the status and jurisdiction of the 
O & C Administration lands and in- 
termingled national forest lands. 

Senator Robertson of Wyoming in- 
troduced S. 815 on March 7 to pro- 
hibit permanent withdrawals from 
the public lands. The bill, referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands, 
would permit the President to effect 
temporary withdrawals of a two-year 
duration with the written consent of 
the congressional delegation and the 
governor of the state in which the 
land is located. Withdrawals of emer- 
gency duration could be made for the 
use of the armed forces. No national 
forests could be created or any addi- 
tions made to national forests created 
prior to August 24, 1912, except by 
act of Congress. 


Borough House 
(From page 167) 


with lilac-like panicles, from which 
comes a strong and sweet odor. 

The wardrobe owned by Mrs. 
White, which has been in use for 
more than 100 years, is made from 
the trunk of a tree evidently over 50 
years old. So the tree has been in the 
South for a long time, at least 150 
years. 

Mrs. White is convinced that the 
wood of this ancient tree has proper- 
ties possessed by no other wood, and 
she hopes furniture makers will find 
great use for it. 

So far, about 40 acres have been 
planted in Pride of India, and the 
project will be expanded as fast as 
possible to “odd corners around the 
place,” to use Mrs. White’s words. 
The plantings were made from seed 
collected from trees growing on the 
plantation. 

Thus famous Borough House, rich 
in tradition, surrounded by many 
magnificent shade trees of historic 
significance, and flanked throughout 
the highlands by a flourishing young 
forest of pine, now becomes the seat 
of another and challenging adventure 
in tree growing. 








TREES GROW! 


Our modern sawmills and 
manufacturing plants are lo- 
cated at Toledo, Oregon, in 
the very heart of the finest 
timber-growing land in the 
world. 


Here we have established 
a Tree Farm. We are apply- 
ing all the knowledge science 
has uncovered down through 
the years to grow a continu- 
ing crop of trees. Our plans 
are not for just this year and 
next, but for decades on dec- 
ades ahead. We plan in 
terms of 100 years. 


Timber will come from 
our Tree Farms forever and 
we will cut each year only 
as much as the land will 
grow in a year. 


C.D. JOHNSON 


Lumber Corporation 
Office: Portland Mills: Toledo 








. . . It Adds Up To 
EASIER CUTTING 


Cut More Timber, Faster . . . Easier 


Use Atkins Silver Steel Crosscuts for felling and 
bucking. They are rugged, sharp toothed, smooth 
running . . . glide freely with less set . . . clear 
without pinching. You'll get faster, easier work 
from your cutters and more logs per day. Atkins 
Saws are “segment ground”, uniformly tapered and 
there are types and sizes to fit every need. 


Use Atkins Silver Steel Circular Saws in your shop 
or mill. They cut quick and clean, and keep on 
cutting for a longer time without troublesome, time- 
wasting delays. There is a complete range of sizes 
. .. both Solid and Inserted Tooth models. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR AN ATKINS! 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory: 413 S. Illinois St. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
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Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 





Branch Offices: 
Atlanta ¢ Chicago * New Orleans « New York ¢ San Francisco 
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OUR POSTWAR FOREST SITUATION 
— As National Leaders See It! 


The best compendium of views and information that has ever been assembled on 
our forest situation is presented in the Proceedings of the American Forest Con- 


gress now available. 


READ what spokesmen for Government, Industry, Education, Labor and 
the General Public have to say about postwar forest conditions in the United 


States. KNOW the viewpoints of:— 


Hon. CLinton P. ANDERSON 

Secretary of Agriculture 
Hon. Oscar CHAPMAN 

Under Secretary of the Interior 
Hon. Guy Corpon 

United States Senator from Oregon 
Lioyp E. PartTAIn 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
Wituiam E. WHarton 

National Parks Association 
W. S. Rosecrans 

The American Forestry Association 
Ear. W. TINKER 

American Paper and Pulp Association 
RicHarp A. CoLGAN 

National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
ANTHONY W. SmITH 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
R. S. Brack 

Forest Industries Council 
Every Foster 

International Woodworkers of America 
Witus M. Baker 

Tennessee Valley Authority 
S. T. Dana 

Higgins Lake Committee 


P. O. Davis 

Land Grant Colleges 
STANLEY G. FoNTANA 

Association of State Foresters 
James Girarp 

Consulting Forester 
W. B. GreeELey 

American Forest Products Industries 
Dr. Lee M. Hurtcuins 

Pathologist, Department of Agrictulture 
Stuart Moir 

Western Pine Association 
E. T. F. WoHLENBERG 

Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
Lyte F. Watts 

United States Forest Service 
Mrs. Epwarp La BuppE 

Women’s Conservation League of America 
H. M. SEAMAN 

Southern Pine Association 
SHirLeY W. ALLEN 

Society of American Foresters 
Henry J. MAtssercer 

Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association 
Harris REYNOLDS 

New England Forestry Foundation 


—And more than eighty others representing all major fields of forest 
interests. This volume will bring you down to date on views and programs 
of all leading groups interested in the progress of forestry and related con- 


servation in the United States. 


Now available. Send your order at once. The supply is limited due to paper 


shortage. 


Price $1.50 Per Copy 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 17th Street, Northwest 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Radio Gluing 


(From page 174) 


means of controlling moisture content 
and quality of the gluing stock. 
Special radio frequency glues adapted 
to the new methods are also needed, 
he said, 

In speaking of the future develop- 
ment of radio frequency equipment, 
Jack Cunningham of the Short Wave 
Plastic Forming Company pointed to 
the progress being made in the de- 
velopment and use of small units. 
Portable generators are now being 
used for the laying of parquet floors. 
in the veneering of furniture, and in 
the adhering of plywood to frame 
walls. Mr. Cunningham and others 
stressed the need for special study 
and engineering for each job to 
which the electronic methods are to 
be applied. 

The importance of controlling the 
moisture content, surface variations, 
grades and other variables of wood 
to be used were stressed by A. C. 
Knauss of the U. S. Forest Service 
and by Professor Bror L. Grondal. 

Full printed proceedings of the 
conference are available from the Col- 
lege of Forestry, University of Wash- 
ington, for anyone wishing to explore 
further the technical aspects of this 
new development in wood use. The 
conference is expected to prove a tre- 
mendous stimulus to research. Scores 
of the problems of commercial ap- 
plication were clearly stated for the 
first time. Obviously, the extension 
of electronic gluing will depend upon 
the cooperative efforts of the elec- 
tronics engineer, the glue chemist, the 
mechanical engineer and the wood 
technologist. It has been definitely 
shown that the results of such coop- 
eration will mean better and Jess ex- 
pensive utilization of wood. 


Keystone State 
(From page 169) 


former range, the giant old trees of 
the primeval forest are, like the white 
pine, gone. In their memory the 
hemlock was made the state tree in 
1931. 

These two species were found most 
abundantly in the north central parts 
of the state. In the second growth 
forests that followed logging, their 
place was taken by what are known 
as northern hardwoods. These form 
an association made up, in Pennsyl- 
vania, principally of cherry, beech, 
and sugar maple, with an admixture 
of white ash and several other fast- 
growing, light-demanding species. 
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@ Minimize stumpage 
waste 


@ Add lumber to every 
tree 


@ Reduce fire hazards 


CHAIN SAWS 


Get to the bottom of each tree by using a Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw. This 
modern power saw cuts trees closer to the ground—leaving shorter stumps and 
increasing the length of every log. It can be handled with minimum clearance 
and on rough terrain. It can be carried anywhere the cross-cut saw can go, for 
it needs no auxiliary equipment for power. 


The Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw drops a tree with three quick strokes . . . 
increasing the average daily output four-fold. It makes horizontal, vertical and 
any angle cuts . . . facilitating undercutting and bucking. It has a throttle and 
automatic stall-proof clutch ... starts easily in any weather . .. ard runs all day 
on very little fuel. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
on Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saws in 24”, 36” and 48” capacities. Also Elec- 
tric and Pneumatic models. Take advantage of this opportunity TODAY. Write 
for name of Distributor nearest you. Demonstrations can be arranged. 
CHAIN SAW DIVISION 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7777 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 






Mall 


PORTABLE 
POWER 
peele) S 
See Our Advertisement in 
The Saturday Evening Post—May 10 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 
919 17TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Enclosed find $4.00 for one year’s subscription to AMERICAN 
FORESTS (Including Membership in The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation). Please send it to: 
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AERMOTOR 


Steel Towers are 
specially con- 
' structed to save 
time and labor in 
erection. They are 
built to fit—with 
bolt holes which 
always match 
perfectly. This 
makes erection 
quicker and easier 
by eliminating 
delays and extra 
expense. Designed 
and built by men 
long skilled in this 
work, AERMOTOR 
Steel Towers are a recognized 
standard of value wherever towers 
are used. 

@ Superior galvanizing after 
complete fabrication insures long 
life. Besides, AERMOTOR Steel 
Towers enjoy an enviable reputation 
for exceptional strength and safety. 
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2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SOUTHERN GLO 
Timber Marking 
Paint 


Used for Years — Tried and 
Approved 


Specially Made For The Job 


State and Federal Forestry Departments 
and many of the larger timber land 
owners specify “Southern Glo”— Well 
known foresters like it—tell each other 
about it and have been ordering “South- 
ern Glo” over and over again. 
ae 

Low in price and economical to use— 
Thin gallon for gallon with kerosene for 
hand spray gun. 


Yellow and red are available in quantity. 
White in limited amounts at present. 

USE THE COUPON and order direct 
from the manufacturer in 5 gallon kits or 
minimum cartons of four one gallon cans. 
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Price—$1.45 per gallon, all colors in 5's | 
1.60 per gallon, all colors in 1's 

FOB SUMTER, 8. C. | 
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SOUTHERN COATINGS & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, S. C. 


This combination is peculiarly 
fitted to make use of all the growing 
possibilities of the soils because the 
trees stand close together and all ages 
are found on the same area. Un- 
fortunately the utilization of these 
species has lagged behind their 
growth. There are today areas bear- 
ing millions of cords ripe and wait- 
ing to be used, but unwanted; while 
in nearby counties coal mines are 
paying exorbitant prices for low- 
grade mine props and lagging taken 
from land already overcut. Already 
the northern hardwoods constitute 18 
percent of a total volume of 9.57 bil- 
lion cubic feet, and are growing faster 
than any other type. 

By far the most extensive forest 
in Pennsylvania is that made up of 
the Allegheny hardwoods. Essen- 
tially this is an oak forest with more 
or less strong admixtures of hickory, 
yellow poplar and red maple. These 
species usually grow in more open 
stands than the northern hardwoods 
and have a slower growth and a 
lower yield. The seeds, being heavier, 
do not scatter so quickly. It is thus 
a more open, drier forest. For this 
reason fires start more readily and do 
more damage. 

The condition of the oak forest is 
more variable than that of the north- 
ern hardwoods. Woodlots of this type 
in the southeast are integrated with 
an economy of prosperous farms and 
are well cared for. The south central 
stands of like character were once 
cut heavily for an iron smelting in- 
dustry, but are now recovering. 

Quite different is the case of the 
coal fields in the northeast and the 
southwest. Coal mines need large 
quantities of wood for props, and are 
notoriously hard on the forest that 
supplies them. Each time it is cut, 
the quality of the product is lower 
and the fire hazard becomes greater. 
And yet these forests are within truck- 
ing distance of an industrial popula- 
tion desperately in need of more di- 
versified employment and opportuni- 
ties for outdoor recreation. In Lu- 
zerne County, in the heart of the hard 
coal region, scarcely eight percent of 
the forest is in a sawtimber condi- 
tion. Nowhere is the paradox of 
American forestry so sharp. Because 
these forests are useful they are 
abused, and yet the opportunity for 
intensive and profitable management 
is certainly present. 

With nearly half the volume, the 
oak type is obviously the most im- 
portant. It is also the one in poor- 
est condition and the one wnose sil- 
viculture is least understood. For- 
tunately the Forest Service field ex- 








A REISSUE OF A PIONEER 
BOOK ON TIMBER LAW 


The new volume contains the com- 
plete original publication of 308 
pages with a Supplement of 50 
pages covering legislative en- 
actments and court deci- 
sions since the original 
printing. 


The Essentials of 
American Timber Law 
By J} P. KINNEY, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


N this book the author has not 

only outlined the general princi- 
ples of the common law and statu- 
tory law as applied to trees and 
their products, and sketched the de- 
velopment of the law in America, 
but has also collected thousands of 
citations of court decisions inter- 
preting the common law, the Fed- 
eral statutes, and the statutes of 
various American states. Many 
British and Canadian decisions are 
also cited where applicable. 

Every chapter contains informa- 
tion that will prove of inestimable 
value to any one who desires to 
ascertain easily and quickly the 
fundamentals of American timber 
law, or who needs references to 
court decisions to support a well- 
founded view as to the law upon 
any particular point. 


CHAPTER HeEapincs—Classifications 
of Property, Forms of Private Profes- 
sion of Laud and Incidents Thereof. 
Trees and Timber as Property. The 
Liability of a Tenant as to Waste. 
The Doctrine of Waste as Applied to 
Timber. Remedies for Waste. Civil 
Liability for Trespass Upon Timber 
and for the Conservation of Timber 
Products, Statutory Civil Liability for 
Timber Trespass. Injury to Growing 
Trees as a Criminal Offense. Con- 
tracts Regarding the Preparation 
and Manufacture of Timber Prod- 
ucts. Contracts for the Sale of Tim- 
ber Products. The Inspection and 
Measurement of Timber Products. 
The Transportation of Timber Prod- 
ucts by Flotation. Standing Timber 
as Included in a Mortgage. Trees on 
a Boundary Line or in a Highway. 
Trees, Nursery Equipment, and Saw- 
mills, as Fixtures. The Policy of the 
National Government in Regard to the 
Free Use of Timber Taken from Pub- 
lic Lands. 


358 pages, 6 x 9. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $3. Please mail me 
a copy of KINNEY'S ESSENTIALS OF 
AMERICAN TIMBER LAW, with Supple 
ment and Index bound as an integral pact. 
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periment station at Wilkes-Barre, is 
in vigorous operation. 

The prevalence of the slow-grow- 
ing oak forest may explain to some 
extent the curiously low timber vol- 
ume of Pennsylvania in contrast to 
the neighboring state of New York. 
The 15.1 million acres of commercial 
forest contain 20.5 billion board feet, 
which is five billion less than New 
York although the area is four mil- 
lion acres more. 

A third effect of the earlier logging 
industry is seen in the pattern of for- 
est ownership. There was a time when 
large tracts were held by lumber com- 
panies, with heavy investments in rail- 
roads, camps, machinery and other 
paraphernalia of an old-time opera- 
tion. It is a matter of regret that not 
a single one of these companies 
planned its cutting so as to stay in 
business permanently. The last one 
cut itself out several years ago, and 
now, the small mills operate exclu- 
‘sively. There are, however, a few 
cutover remnants of such holdings 
now being kept by the original 
operator-owners while the forest 
grows again. 

Fortunately the state began nearly 
50 years ago to acquire land and now 
holds some 1,655,000 acres as state 
forest and 600,000 as state game land. 
Most of this was bought as cutover 
land from lumber companies. Dur- 
ing the war stumpage was sold from 
the state forest for the first time with 
the object of contributing to the war 
effort and improving the forest by 
removing the mature timber. In ad- 
dition, the federal government holds 
half a million acres in the Allegheny 
National Forest, which brings the 
total area in public ownership up to 
20 percent. 

The ownership of the private, forest 
land follows the decentralized pattern 
of all of the northeastern states ex- 
cept Maine. Only five percent is held 
in properties over 5,000 acres, while 
the rest is scattered among nearly 
200,000 small owners. And yet man- 
agement, except in the coal regions, is 
surprisingly good; and over the state 
as a whole the growth is more than 
double the drain. Credit is at least 
partly due to the Department of For- 
ests whose program of education is 
increasing in scope and intensity. 

Another reason may be simply the 
age of the forest. It is predominantly 
in the pole stage where stands are 
growing fast but are not yet mer- 
chantable for sawiogs. Overcutting 
is not acute at present but may be- 
come so within the next few decades. 
Then the real test of management will 
come. 
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Spend Your Vacation 


‘TCRESTMONT INN 


Bring the family to this hospitable inn high in the 
breeze-swept Alleghenies, on Lake of Eagles. 2,200 
ft. alt., view of 12 counties. Suntan days, cool nights 
—and no mosquitoes! Plenty to do. Kindergartner. 
Easy to reach by rail or road. 


OPENS JUNE 13 


Crestmont guests return year after year to enjoy the 
atmosphere of gracious living, superb food, con- 
genial fellow-vacationists. Reserve early to avoid 
disappointment. Booklet. 


The CRESTMONT INN, INC. 


Eagles Mere, Pa. 


WILLIAM WOODS W. T. DICKERSON 
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@ Help an Urgent Patriotic Drive! 
® Increase Your Own Prestige! 


se matches 
on the 
:. these 


No matter what your business, or who your customers, th 
work for you two ways. With your name, or Ad print 
front covers, and “PREVENT FOREST FIRES” on the ba 


matches literally light up your sales-message every time a m 








struck . . . and at the same time they remind many folks to 
careful with that match.” 


Thus, while you gain greater name-recognition through repetitive 
personal advertising, you also sponsor a most necessary educational 
drive. And for this civic-minded activity you win increasing public 
approval. 


On your part, the effort is slight; the expense little; the rewards 
potentially fabulous. 


DISTRIBUTE YOUR MATCHES THESE PROVEN WAYS! 


& Offer Matches for distribution through sporting goods stores, tobacco, 
grocery and other retailers in or near forest communities. 


s Use your Matches as calling cards. Have your representatives use them. 


2 Mail a box of 50 Book Matches once every month to your customers. This 
can be accomplished by a good-will building or sales-getting letter. We 
will quote prices on mailing containers which meet postal requirements. 


a Utilize the specialized experience of your own organization to develop other 
methods of distribution which, like those listed, will do the dual job of 
preventing forest fires and promoting your prestige and products . are strikingly designed and beautifull 

printed on a bright yellow background ~~. 

in fiery red and vivid black. You'll be © 
proud to thus support this vital cause. 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
\ 919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Date 


Check these Facts: 


4 cases—$60.00 
Transportation prepaid 
; (Same imprint—same address) 





Please enter our order for __.__ cases of Forest Fire Prevention Bookmatches with 
our personal imprint as shown below. [ Check enclosed. [] Bill us. [1 Send Samples. 
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3 cases _s-— __ $45.00 
2 cases.___. 30.00 iMPRINT 
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Add Tax in these states: Nome 
nia 242%, Iowa 2%, Ohio 3%. 
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Chip on My Shoulder 


(From page 165) 


whenever we needed a hinge or a lock 
or a bolt and tried to remember 
who we knew in the Air Corps. The 
WAC’s were great little morale build- 
ers and went to dances given by 
every branch of the service—but 
preferably the Air Corps. By spring. 
most of us had foot lockers, and the 
Air Corps supply shelves had been 
stripped of hardware for so long that 
when I dropped in on the sergeant 
for a social call, I could honestly 
say I had no ulterior motives. 

As my icebox took form, it re- 
minded me uncomfortably of a 
chicken house I once built. It was 
big enough and the double wall 
construction, sealed with tar board 
and tar paper, would have made it 
wonderfully economical to heat as a 
brooder house. Even as an icebox 
I never once saw the darned thing 
sweat. I racked my brains trying to 
make it look less like a chicken house. 

I did not put shelf-racks in it be- 
cause I had used up all the wood 
about the place except the handles of 
our GI mops, and they looked too 
much like roosts. I sloped my top 
icing compartments so steeply that 
it could not possibly be used as an 
incubating unit—the eggs would roll 
into the northeast corner. Inside, 
the box was not too suggestive; it 
was lined with airplane sheet metal. 
I worked out a way to bend the 
metal into leak-proof corners, but the 
sheets were not wide enough. My 
trays had to have a seam down the 
middle. I sent them back to the Air 
Corps for welding, and they returned 
an inch too narrow. 

The trays came back about nine 
o'clock at night, and the mess ser- 
geant wanted to spring her icebox 
on some brass hat who was to in- 
spect us the next morning. [I still 
had no hinges for the doors, one of 
which was to operate on a revolu- 
tionary new principle. It was to be 
hinged at the bottom and drop down 
to form a solid ramp so our little 
cooks could shunt in a full 30-gallon 
GI can without straining th« aselves. 
I worked all night remodeling the 
inside of the box to fit the trays and 
putting on finishing touches. 

The brass hat looked at the box 
the next morning. He opened the 
lid on the ice compartment—and then 
dro;s< 1 it. When this happened the 
fro’ doors opened a crack, sighed, 
and closed smugly. The box was 
airtight, and the doors had self clos- 
ing hinges. 

“Incredible,” he whispered. “Ab- 
solutely incredible!” He did not 
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know the half of it. At that moment 
I was standing off the plumber who 
wanted to hang back two latrine 
doors which he had removed in order 
to get at our French plumbing. After 
inspection, | showed him where his 
hinges had come to rest. He was a 
nice plumber. Two days later he 
came back with ordinary hinges for 
the latrine doors. 

We soon became famous for having 


“the best damn icebox in North 
Africa”—and we could requisition 
lumber. We did not get it, but at 


least we had standing with the men. 
I set about rebuilding my stockpile, 
but collections were slow. Wood 
seemed to have dropped out of cir- 
culation. The Army was hoarding 
materiel to fight the mosquito. 

Army medical decreed that mess 
halls should be screened and mos- 


quito bars hung throughout the 
theater—as of May 1. By that date, 


if a mosquito had been able to get 
through the DDT and French per- 
fume, it would have found none of 
us fit to eat. Mosquito bars are not 
bars; they are cheesecloth pup-tents. 
Occupants of lower bunks can hang 
them from the springs of the upper 
bunk, but occupants of upper bunks 
have to be provided with crosstrees— 
two crosstrees, three feet high with 
a spread of two feet, ten board feet 
to a bunk. We had 200 upper bunks. 
I ordered 2,000 feet of two-inch stuff. 
I got a two-and-a-half-ton truck load 
of one-inch strips—so bent and 
twisted they looked like carrot sticks. 
The stuff was just wide enough to 
take one six-penny nail without split- 
ting, and just thick enough to absorb 
most of the nail. 

I hardly had time to saw up the 
strips, put the crosses together, nail 
them to the beds and take one look 
at them standing square and true in 
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The new Champion Hi-Lift Suction Booster 
in action! The pumper, because of rough, 
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long orderly lines down the big 
squad rooms before they were down. 
Army medical decreed that mosquito 
bars should come down as of Sep- 
tember 1. A lot they know! Maybe 
Army medical doesn’t wear coveralls, 
but if they do, and if they wash them, 
and ever stand with a tippy helmet 
full of water in one hand and a heavy, 
wet, sloppy pair of coveralls in the 
other thinking, “Now where can I 
hang these things?” Army medical 
would realize that even decrees are 
not infallible. 

I don’t suppose I nailed up those 
400 crosstrees more than 20 times 
before we were alerted to go to Italy. 
The dismembered beds, including the 
crosstrees, were sent to Italy also. 
Before they arrived, however, I put 
up another set of crosstrees in a 
provisional barracks. And I lived to 
hang those original crosstrees two 
more times. 

But I am not going to Italy again. 
Once is enough. It was worse than 
North Africa and it lasted longer—a 
whole year. In Italy, when I wanted 
hinges and found a pair on a bread 
cabinet no one was watching, | stole 
the whole cabinet. I straightened it 
up and painted it—but some dirty 
skunk stole it from me before the 
paint was dry. I used to think of 
“Home” as the place where there was 
wood enough for everybody, and 
dream of spending my mustering out 
pay for kegs of new nails in every 
size up to 20 penny. 

Then I came home to it. 

The local planing mill could not 
sell me a board. A 4-F leaned over 
the counter and said “You are going 
to be sorry for the way you threw 
lumber around all over Europe.” It’s 
a waste of time to bother with green 
wood when the sap is running at the 
mouth. You had to know some car- 
penter who had built a replacement 
depot out of the tarred boards from 
jeep crates before you could appre- 
ciate the way we used lumber—the 
same stick over and over again. 

I started away from there, but the 
yard foreman flagged me down. 
“Back, huh! How about you getting 
those boards from the logs you sent 
down to be sawed five years ago.” 

I did not kiss him, honest! But it 
was wonderful to be able to build a 
chicken house which did not have to 
masquerade as the only all-WAC ice- 
box in the Army. 

So I love my trees. I'll never 
again let a mature tree just stand 
there till it falls down. And I would 
like to know how to encourage my 
young trees to grow straight and tall 
and fast. 


Should I sing to them? 





TOO MANY INQUIRIES! 


“Our original intent was to 
run our advertisement for 12 
months, but we are unable to 
cope with the numerous an- 
swets we are receiving from 
We are 
fully pleased with the results 
we obtained, 


this advertisement. 


— receiving an- 
swers from all over the U.S. A. 
and even Colombia, South 
America. We most assuredly 
will want to place another ad. 
in AMERICAN FORESTS 


next fall.” 


From an 
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For 1947 
Ten Wilderness Trips 


for Your Enjoyment 


Ten expeditions to the major wilderness areas of five 
different states are being planned for the Trail Riders 
of the Wilderness this summer under the direction of 
The American Forestry Association in cooperation with 
the United States Forest Service and the National Park 
Service. The following trips are now being organized: 





Expedition No. 1—July 7 to July 18—$172 ~-<semecggamaa 


Trapper's Lake in Colorado's Flat Tops Wilderness 
The Flathead-Sun River Wilderness of Montana—a 
country of rugged grandeur just south of Glacier Na- 
tional Park and straddling the Continental Divide. 


Expedition No. 2—July 12 to July 19—$129 


The Flats Tops Wilderness of Colorado—beautiful al- 
pine meadows, forested valleys and flat-topped timber- 
line peaks, with camp site on the shore of one of the 
Island Lakes in the center of this magic back country. 


r 
Expedition No. 3—July 18 to July 29—$172 


Same as Expedition No. 1 


Expedition No. 4—July 19 to July 26—$129 
Same as Expedition No. 2 





Expedition No. 5—July 21 to July 31—$165 


The storied Gila Wilderness of New Mexico—a high 
country of timber and grassland, of winding canyons, 
of buttes and mountains that reflect astonishing colors 


in the sun. r dae | 
Expedition No. 6—July 22 to August 1—$168 ‘ 


The magnificent Sawtooth Wilderness of Idaho—a 
wild kingdom of serrated mountains, alpine lakes and 
pine forests. 


U. 8S. Forest Service 
In the heart of Idaho's famous Sawtooth Wilderness 


Expedition No. 7—August 1 to August 13—$174 

The Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness of Colorado 
—where the rugged mountain grandeur of the Rockies 
reaches dramatic heights. 
Expedition No. 8—August 5 to August 15—$168 

Same as Expedition No. 6 


Expedition No. 9—August 15 to August 27—$174 
Same as Expedition No. 7 





Rae Lakes, gem of the High Sierra, California 
Expedition No. 10—August 31 to Sept. 11—$167 


The Inyo-Kern Wilderness of California—A spectacu- 
lar wilderness in California’s High Sierra challenging 
the hardy and adventurous; climaxing with a dramatic 
ride to the summit of Mt. Whitney, highest mountain 
in continental United States. 


Make 1947 your year to ride with the Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness. Fifty-six expeditions have been success- 
fully completed since 1933. Riding and pack horses 
are thoroughly trained to mountain travel; only expert 
guides, packers, wranglers and cooks are employed; a 
physician is with each party. 


Get away from the beaten trail. Enjoy the solitude, the 
beauty and the peace of the wilderness. Spend days in 
the saddle; enjoy the fellowship of wilderness campfires; 
sleep beneath the stars. For further details write 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


John B. Schutte 
In the heart of rugged Snowmass Wilderness, Colorado 
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The Army Solves a Shortage 


(From page 163) 


tected, more rapidly than the hand of 
man will destroy.” 

Meeker told of the rich grass that 
the first white men found on the 
plain. 

“It covered the ground completely, 
making a thick sward which even 
in the hot months did not dry up, but 
was of a bluish green color. After the 
settlers secured most of these lands 
intelligent care of the grazing ended. 
In the ‘seventies there were probably 
not less than 30.000 sheep scattered 
over the prairies, as well as thousands 
of other stock, and as they were there 
during the spring and summer the 
vrass had no chance to seed and was 
soon eaten down to the roots so that 
the hot summer sun and drying winds 
killed it out completely in a few 
years, and a growth of worthless 
grass and weeds has taken its place. 

“The cattle, during the later years 
of the occupation by the company, 
became very wild, and were hunted 
by the employes, by the settlers and 
by the Indians, so that it became al- 
most impossible to handle them. In 
fact, many of them became as wild as 
deer, and it took a skillful hunter to 
get a shot at them. They would hide in 
the woods in the daytime and come 
out cautiously at night to feed on the 
prairies, and it became the custom to 
hunt them at times of bright moon- 
light.” 

For two decades after Fort Steila- 
coom was abandoned there was peri- 
edic agitation, nurtured by Indian 
scares, for some sort of an army post 
in the area, but nothing came of it 
until 1917 when a great national 
army training center was established 
on the former Nisqually prairie and 
given the name of Camp Lewis, after 
Captain Meriwether Lewis. of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 

By the time doughboys of the old 
91st Division started training at 
Camp Lewis, nature’s forestation pro- 
cess on the grasslands was going a- 
head full blast, but some of the vet- 
erans_ recall occasional prairie-like 
openings in which they nursed aching 
bunions during practice hike rest 
periods. In the mid-twenties the name 
of the reservation was changed to 
Fort Lewis and it became a perman- 
ent Army center. By the time World 
War II soldiers began pouring into 
the great camp, most of the forest 
openings had disappeared. Today 
trees are growing everywhere on Fort 
Lewis military reservation except 
where the Army deliberately sought 
to keep forest growth down. 


When American home _ building, 
stalled by the war, bloomed in un- 
precedented proportions after V-J 
Day, the Army began to have trouble 
getting enough lumber to keep up 
with continuing requirements. — It 
needed one and two-inch items for 
crating, dunnage and construction 
purposes, at home and overseas. In 
bidding for this material, the military 
ran head-on into the housing pro- 
gram, in which one and two-inch lum- 
ber is the primary and almost the 
entire requirement. With priorities 
lifted, the military found itself fac- 
ing a critical shortage. 





FIRE POSTER AWARDS 


The following awards have 
been made in AMERICAN 
FORESTS’ contest for ideas 
which can be developed into 
effective forest fire prevention 
posters: 

First prize—Henry S. Curtis, 
Department of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Maine, for “Today's 
Forest is Tomorrow's Home— 
Why Burn Your Children’s Fu- 
ture?” 

Second prize—L. H. Rey- 
nolds, Columbus, Ohio, for 
“There Never Was a Good For- 
est Fire or a Bad Safety Habit.” 

Honorable mention prizes 
were awarded James H. Bur- 
roughs, Conway, South Caro- 
lina; Beverly Perkins, Simsbury, 
Connecticut; and Peter Albu- 
ras, Portland, Oregon. 











In August, 1946, the War Depart- 
ment took steps to relieve this short- 
age. It ordered timber cruises on 
military reservations to learn if. it 
had enough to warrant lumber pro- 
duction from its own forests. 

At Fort Lewis, where in 1833 there 
stood a few trees and 100 thousand 
acres of grass, the Army found itself 
to possess between 75 and 100 mil- 
lion board feet of merchantable tim- 
ber, plus an unestimated but heavy 
stand of trees below sawlog size. 

Early in the game the Army called 
in the U. S. Forest Service to make 
timber stand studies. The federal for- 
esters recommended a selective cut, 
taking out largely mature trees. 

Bids were called on the logging and 
milling job, and in January the con- 
tract was awarded St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company of Tacoma. 


On the day after the papers were 
signed, St. Paul & Tacoma began mov- 
ing in logging equipment. Hard-bit- 
ten Douglasfir loggers, numbering 
many veterans who had learned first 
hand about Fort Lewis in one or both 
of the World Wars, started deploying 
over the  reservation’s backwoods, 
They moved in with superb equip- 
ment, fully mechanized. Their fast, 
flexible machinery included motor- 
driven chain saws for felling and 
bucking, great tractors with steel 
trailer arches for skidding, dexterous 
loading machines and huge gas and 
diesel trucks for hauling out the logs. 
Within 10 days they were putting 300 
thousand board feet into the mill 
booms at Tacoma daily. A large fleet 
of trucks was delivering 50 to 75 
loads a day from the reservation 15 
miles distant. 

The contract calls for 15 million 
board feet, enough to meet the fort’s 
needs for a while. Six times that 
much merchantable timber is avail- 
able at Fort Lewis and can be drawn 
upon later if needed. Only a frac- 
tion of the big reservation is being 
gone over. Foresters precede the log- 
gers, marking the trees to come out. 
Other trees, large and small, will be 
left to grow. It is tree-selection cut- 
ting, and in this case it will run to 
about 50 percent of the standing tim- 
ber volume, on areas worked. 

Ordinarily such a project would 
have taken the lumber from housing 
channels just as surely as if the Army 
had purchased it on the open lumber 
markets, but in this instance circum- 
stances were such that the military 
had somewhat of a clear field. St. 
Paul & Tacoma’s logging operations 
up on its tree farm in the foothills of 
the Cascades had been so hampered 
by bitter weather conditions during 
November, December and January 
that there was scarcely a stick in the 
log pond and the mill faced an early 
shutdown. So, had not the military 
contract appeared, the plant might 
have made little housing lumber any- 
way, and the temporary shutdown 
would have worked hardship on 1,000 
employes. 

Norman G. Jacobson, veteran chief 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma forestry de- 
partment, has made a study of the 
Fort Lewis timber growing potential. 

“The area,” he said, “is not of high 
site quality because most of the land 
is gravelly, a deposit left by the gla- 
ciers of the ice age. On this type of 
land tree seeds such as Douglasfir 
reach mineral soil for germination 
quite readily. Reproduction in this 
natural way is usually prolific, as has 
been the case all over Nisqually 
prairie. The trees grow fast for a 
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while. but slow down sooner than 
trees growing in better soils. They get 
tall, all right, but not as tall as else- 
where. The present harvest will aver- 
age close to 10,000 feet an acre on a 
50 percent of the volume cut, which 
isn’t bad, considering that 100 years 
ago this forest was just starting. 

“Another thing that stands out 
clearly is that forestation and tree 
growth have been considerably ac- 
celerated since the Army took over 
the area and halted all commercial 
grazing. The new trees that have 
come in since 1917 are simply amaz- 
ing in their multitude.” 

As foresters size up the situation, 
the reservation has enough timber 
growing capacity to produce each 
year as much sawtimber as is being 
harvested in this year’s special con- 
tract. That is, under management 
such as outlined, the reservation can 
grow 15 million feet a year and can 
yield that much each year without 
ever impairing the growing stock. 

Something along the same line is 
possible at several other military res- 
ervations. In January two similar 
contracts were let in the southern 
pine region; one for two million, 
the other for 20 million feet. In the 
West, the only other military reserva- 
tion with enough timber growth to 
justify an operation is the ordnance 
depot at Flagstaff, Arizona, where a 
logging and milling contract was in 
the making for between five and ten 
million feet of ponderosa pine lum- 
ber. 

All this business might confuse 
Archibald McDonald, were he to re- 
turn to the scenes of his early build- 
ing. The grass of his day showed no 
promise of becoming timber 200 feet 
tall. He might like it though. Cer- 
tainly he would approve of what the 
city of Tacoma has done for his old 
Fort Nisqually. What was left of 
McDonald’s wilderness haven was dis- 
mantled in 1933 and reconstructed in 
Tacoma’s popular Point Defiance 
Park, where thousands of people view 
it with a kind memory for the relic 
of a bygone age. 


A new use for pine shavings and 
sawdust has been found in the manu- 
facturing of fire brick. A Georgia 
company mixes pine waste with the 
clay before the bricks are formed. 
When the bricks are baked under the 
intense heat of the kilns the shav- 
ings and sawdust burn out leaving 
air cavities, which decrease weight 
and increase insulation properties. 
Light-weight concrete bricks are also 
produced by including sawdust and 
shavings in the cement mixture. 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR TREES ? 


KNOWING 
YOUR 
TREES 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 








Coxtans more than one hundred important American trees — 
twice the number appearing in the first editions. 


Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, bark, flower and fruit, 
along with descriptions of their range, habits, uses and identifying 
characteristics, make this one of the outstanding tree books of today. 
Designed for reading convenience, it is beautifully printed, with color- 
ful dust jacket. 


Size 12 x 834”, 224 pages. 


“Your very wonderful book has been received. I wish to tell you 


how very much it is enjoyed by me and all my family.”—Mnrs. Georce 
B. McNear. 


“A book review should tell a reader whether the volume in question 
is worth owning or just worth reading. This one is worth owning, 
permanently.”—Epwarp ANDERBERG, JR. 


“This is the finest tree book I have ever seen.” —Mnrs. Wm. E. Orvis. 


ORDER BLANK 
Please send me copies of KNOWING YOUR TREES ($2.50 per copy). 
I enclose $ 
Name , . ee cadecimanaa 
Street Address _ : 
City accede State 


Fill in, tear out and return to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
4-47 
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PICTURE QUIZ: 





7, Easy to save! “I’m putting my 
money into U. S. Bonds because 
it’s the easiest way for me to save. 
Under the Payroll Savings Plan, I 
put aside a regular amount each 
week for Bonds. So far, I’ve saved 


$500 without missing the money!” 





4, Fights inflation! “I want America 
to stay economically sound. That’s 
why I’m putting all our extra dollars 
into U.S. Bonds. It’s like buying 
a share in our country’s future 
prosperity!” 


( ANSWER BELOW ) 


2, Goodinvestment! “Getting back 
$4 for every $3 I invest—the way 
I will in ten years’ time with U. S. 
Bonds—is my idea of a good invest- 
ment. I know it’s safe and sound, 
too, because it’s backed by Uncle 
Sam. Buy Bonds, I say.”’ 


5, Rainy day! “Maybe a rainyday’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I am taking no chances. That’s 
why I’m buying all the U. S. Bonds 
I can through my Payroll Savings 
Plan.” 


Which of these five people gives the 
right reason for buying U.S. Bonds ? 





3, Plans for the future! ““Ten years 
from now, the money I’ll get for my 
U.S. Bonds will help to send my kids 
to college, or buy our family a new 
home. I think that buying U. S. 
Bonds is the wisest thing a family 
man can do.” 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these people 
gives the “right’’ reason—be- 
cause there’s more than one 
right reason for buying U. S. 
Bonds. 

Whichever way you buy 
them—through Payroll Sav- 
ings, or your local bank or post 
office— U.S. Bonds are the best 
investment you can make! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 








Contributed by this magazine 
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Increase in AFA Membership Dues Voted 


The Board of Directors, meeting in 
Washington, D. C., January 20 and 
21, by resolution amended the by- 
laws of The American Forestry As- 
sociation to increase Subscribing 
Membership dues. Other classes of 
membership are not affected by this 


action. The resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

“RESOLVED, That the by-laws of 
the Association be amended to in- 
crease Subscribing Membership dues 
from $4 to $5.” 

The increase in dues will become 
effective May 1, 1947. 


Forest Planting Since 1926 


Calling attention to 75 million 
acres of denuded and poorly stocked 
forest land, the U. S. Forest Service 
reports the total forest planting in the 
United States since 1926 at 6,483,632 
acres. While improvement in nur- 
sery and planting practices has stead- 
ily raised the rate of survival, mor- 
tality was comparatively high in the 
early plantings. Only 4,243,788 
planted acres can now be classed as 
successful. In 1945 a total of 138,944 
forest acres were planted. Held to a 
low ebb during the war, planting op- 
erations are being stepped up as 
funds and manpower are made avail- 
able, but at the rate of planting so 
far it will take at least 600 years to 
meet the planting need. 

Farmers and other small private 
owners, owning 43 million acres of 
forest land for which reforestation is 


the highest and best land use, had 
Woodland 
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mechanically-inclined son, Peabody 
put the equipment into operation at 
a very nominal cost. Then Dineen 
and the owner went into the woods 
again to take another look. Many of 
the trees had sufficient promise to be 
excluded from the current cutting 
plan, but all the crooked material and 
multi-topped trunks which had no 
chance ever of producing sawtimber 
were marked for conversion into box 
material. The unmarked trees are be- 
ing reserved for a sawtimber harvest 
in the next 10 to 20 years. 

Mr. Peabody and his son cut and 
log the material marked by the for- 
ester and run it through their box 
shook plant. In addition to operating 
on their own land, they have extend- 
ed their activities to include nearby 
areas owned by their neighbors. They 
employ several high school girls and 
other local residents to assemble and 
nail the lettuce and other vegetable 
crates. 

The success of the operations on 
Far Away Farm led Forester Dineen 
to help establish similar enterprises 
with two other woodland owners in 


established by the end of 1945 suc- 
cessful plantations totaling 1,691,931 
acres. In 1945 these owners planted 
109,057 acres. At this rate, it would 
take about 400 years to reforest the 
remaining land of this type. 

The Forest Service has planted 1,- 
592,007 acres in national forests 
which now support 1,214,618 acres 
of successful plantings. About 2,000,- 
000 acres remain to be planted. 


Plantings credited to other federal 
agencies are Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, 156,620 acres; Tennessee Valley 
Authority, 40,028; and Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 4,638. 


State agencies have planted 949,- 
798 acres, of which 735,715 are suc- 
cessful. Railroads, pulp and paper, 
lumber, mining, power, water and 
other companies have plantings of 
397,150 acres, 339,614 successful. 


Management 
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his territory. These plants, employ- 
ing short bolt mills, can utilize the 
poor quality pine, and there is a 
ready market for their product. Much 
of the timber now being converted by 
these mills into box shook cants would 
ordinarily be left in the woods to 
waste. While they are harvesting this 
material, the woodland owners can 


afford to leave their better trees to 
put on additional high quality 
growth. 









SHADE TREES 


Insects and worms—destroy- 
ed vegetation—reduced ieaf 
area—stunted growth—these 
are some of the problems of 
the shade tree grower. 

Get our illustrated booklet 
that describes the use of 
“Black Leaf 40" in elimi- 
mating certain insects on 
shade trees. Lists insects— 
gives dosage : 
ast FREE BOOKLET—Write 


Tobacco 
Corp. 





co By-Products & Chemical 
»incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 





AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TIMBER SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey as a 
means of g—quickly and eco- 
nomically— 
qd) ‘.  neapaneannd or Pianimetrie 
8 sn Fisher soa os & ype Inveatory 
° suena Porester on our Staff 
Inquiries Invited 
ROBINSON - STANDARD 
AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 
418-426 CENTRAL AVENUE 
WEWARK 7, NEW JERSEY 














Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
— 

rong, 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 











THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
| Cc. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 























SANDVIK BOW SAWS 


MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead ia 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 

Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7) K. Y. 














GROW XMAS 
‘onter TREES 


We offer a complete line of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Piaating 
Steck 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Trans- 
Plants for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, or 
ether land-owner. MUSSER ARE GROW- 


STATES. 
Write teday fer Special Xmas Ti Grower’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Steok Prive List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 


Indiana Penna. 






















TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERY MEN 
Ask for Catalog 






HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 




















WOODSEED LTD. 


Certified Tree Seeds of North America 
Special Collections Made 
Import and Export 


SALEM, OREGON, U. S. A. 


















TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE*SPRUCE 
— Pp pptingee and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
HOMER CITY, PA. 

















ATTRACT WILD 
DUCKS & FISH 


with wild rice, wild celery, duck 
potato and 30 others described in free illustrat- 
ed book. Write for planting advice and book. 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 371, K; Oshkosh, Wis. 



















Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 


AMERICAN 


FORESTS 
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Access Roads 
(From page 160) 


woods to tap previously unmanaged 
stands. Roughly two-thirds of the 
mileage is new construction and 
about one-third is betterment of ex- 
isting roads which in the past have 
carried light traffic. 

What will the access roads mean 
so far as continuous yield of logs 
from the national 
cerned? 


forests is con- 
The timber cut from the 
national forests under sales and ex- 
changes in the fiscal year 1946 was 
2.7 billion board feet. This was be- 
low the 1945 figure of 3.1 billion. 
strikes in the Northwest accounting 
for most of the decrease. The an- 
ticipated 1917 harvest from the na- 
tional forests, taking advantage of 
the new access road program, is in 
the neighborhood of four billion 
feet. 

But in their present condition of 
growth and management, the national 
forests are capable of yielding annu- 
ally on a sustained basis about six 
billion board feet. To reach the six 
billion-foot figure. however. addi- 
tional forest areas must be made ac- 
cessible. Foresters predict that once 
the forests are placed under inten- 
sive management. the annual allow 
able cut can be revised considerably 
upward from the presently estimated 
six billion feet. 

Greater harvests and_ increased 
growth possibilities make the expen- 
ditures on the current program of 
access roads development appear as 
an investment which will yield a very 
high rate of return. Receipts from 
the 2.7 billion feet of timber sales in 
the national forests in 1946 totaled 
$11.490.318. The 1947 receipts from 
four billion feet are expected to be 
around $15.000.000. Thus it can be 


AUTHORS 





seen that the access roads will pay 
for themselves over a_ very short 
span of years— just from the in- 
creased harvests. On top of this are 
the extra dividends to be realized 
from increased rates of growth in 
future years. 

The 2,345 miles of access roads 
now being constructed are only a 
small portion of the total job to be 
done. The Forest Service transpor- 
tation plan for secondary or develop- 
ment roads calls for 138,167 miles. 
Of this planned system, 53,438 are 
now of satisfactory standard; 46,976 
are of unsatisfactory standard; and 
37.753 are nonexistent. While a por- 
tion of this mileage is designed pri- 
marily to serve other purposes than 
timber management—recreation, for 
example—it is estimated that at least 
50 percent of the sub-standard and 
nonexistent mileage falls into the 
category of “utilization” roads. 
These are the key to the present al- 
lowable cut of six billion board feet 
annually and, more importantly, 
they are the first step necessary to 
bring the national forests to the poiat 
where they can and will contribute 
their maximum to meeting the wood 
needs of the nation. 

National forest areas have been 
looked upon by many conservation- 
ists as “reserves.” But of how much 
more .importance can a reserve be- 
come if it is managed for increased 
production, improvement of growth 
rates, and is given full protection 
from fire, insects and diseases? The 
access roads program, now being 
pushed to aid the housing emergency, 
while admittedly affecting only a 
portion of the reserves, is providing 
the nation with the answers. 





Washington. 





Laura ApaMs ARMER (Lilies in the Redwoods), who has appeared in 
AMERICAN Forests before, still makes her home in Fortuna, California. 
Joan Harvey (Chip on My Shoulder), who may be remembered for her 
amusing “Wild Nuts and Berries” in the October 1946 issue, is now back 
in civilian life writing a book on her adventures as a WAC carpenter. 
She divides her time between Newtown, Pennsylvania, and Florida. HENRY 
S. KERNAN (Wooded Hills of the Keystone State) was northeastern state 
regional consultant for the Forest Resource Appraisal. HAaroLp OLSON 
(The Army Solves a Shortage) has written extensively on forestry ac- 
tivities in the Pacific Northwest. He headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
O. Harry Scuraver, Jr. (Radio Frequency and Wood Gluing) is asso- 
ciate professor of forest products, College of Forestry, University of 






































THE AMERICAN FOREST FIRE MEDAL FOR HEROISM 
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Henry B. Rieseberg 


Your Opportunity To Pay Tribute To Fire Heroes 


F OREST fire fighting in this country is the most arduous and hazardous task which a forester, or a forest protective 
employee is ever called on to perform. Not only may an individual's life be endangered but oftentimes responsibility 

falls upon him for hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of public resources or property as well as for the safety 
and lives of other fire fighters. Because of this, fire fighters are often called on to display in the highest degree qualities 
of courage, judgment, quick thinking and coolness. These qualities heretofore have been formally recognized in some 
specific cases merely by letters of appreciation and commendation from those higher in authority. Now, however, out- 
standing cases of personal heroism in fire fighting are recognized by the award of a bronze medal known as the American 
Forest Fire Medal. 


“< 





PURPOSE 

The reasons for such an award are (1) to show public appreciation to individuals for outstanding acts under un 
usual stress of difficulty on forest fires which exhibit the highest degree of personal courage, judgment and initiative in fight- 
ing forest fires anywhere in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, and (2) to stimulate and maintain morale of all per- 
sons engaged in or responsible for protection of forests from fire. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Any person may be eligible for the Award after satisfactory evidence is presented that he has performed an act 

worthy of consideration for such an award within the boundaries of the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 
EVIDENCE 

Evidence of such acts of heroism or bravery, judgment, initiative, alertness and coolness on an actual forest fire shall 
consist of sworn statements from at least two eye-witnesses of the act, or from persons personally familiar with the entire 
circumstances of the act. The award may be posthumous. 

BOARD OF AWARD 

A group of not less than 3 nor more than 5 persons shall constitute a Board of Award to pass on all applications, 
evidence and proof of individuals recommended for the Award. A favorable vote of not less than 3 members shall be 
necessary for any award and this vote shall be unanimous as to all members voting. The Board at present consists of a 
Representative of The American Forestry Association, the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, the Association of State Foresters and the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

The Board shall conduct its deliberations either by correspondence or at such meetings as it shall consider neces- 
sary. Individuals and organizations familiar with cases believed to deserve recognition are urged to submit their reports, 
addressed as follows: 

The American Forest Fire Medal Board, 919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FIRE AWARD FUND 

In order to establish ih’s Award on a permanent basis, a fund or foundation of not less than $3,000 was considered 
necessary. Contributions totaling $2,910.54 have been received. Further assistance in establishing this fund is hereby 
solicited. It is believed that foresters, forestry, park, and all forest protective associations, as well as conservation and 
wildlife groups will welcome the establishment of such an Award and will want to contribute towards its foundation. 
Contributions should be sent to: 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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are guardians of 


the forest..... 
“A WONDERFUL FIRE FIGHTER 
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TIRE PUMPS i i 1 
ae eanemies In city and rural fire depart- 


many letters “al y ments, in the forests, on farms, in 

from actual : homes and industry, thousands of 

users. ; INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are daily cut- 
. ting down the toll of fire. How is 
- . ‘| your supply? Now is the time to 
’ order. Be prepared for whatever 
| PATENTED hazards hot weather brings. 


D.B. SMITH & CO. 
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